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D..Appleton & Co.’s New and Recent Books. 





A New Volume in Herbert Spencer's System of Synthetic Philosophy. 


The Principles of Ethics. Vol. II. 


By HERBERT SPENCER. 12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 
aoe volume com consists of = fests. the first of which, .” has been 
sgn maee wee s which the po Bo now completes 
respectively y* * Negative 


neficence ’ and * Positive 


‘or convenience of the first part, the two others are 
Eicier ts ouipaeee veluane: sway A ice, $.25.) 
fin tthe complete * Princtelen < of Ethics ”’ the yada panes os one a the mem 
at the same time lucid interpreta ne of modern philosop! thoug’ 
le liar language an@ entertaining style, with no no tendency tow wards abstruse- 
a C5 author deals with his yw in Caiete one pendres he cha; dis- 


cussin such to as ** Good and Conduct,” “* Wa: ging uct,” 

“Soames “The Confusion of Ethical Though We Revenge,” “* spustice,”” 

“ Veracity,” “Chastity,” “Culture,” ‘* Amusem: “ Mar- 

e,” Par enthood,”’ Eth hics, we Human 7” - Right of 

The fhe Rights of % Women,” “ The Rights of childrens, ” “ The Nature of 

the "+The Duties of the State,” “ Pecun Aid to Relatives and Friends, ad 
“ Relief of the Poor,” “ Political Ben eficence,” etc. A detailed list of 


titles of all the volumes of the Synthetic Philosophy Series will be sent to any ad- 
dress on request. 


Vols, I. and Il. of ** The Principles of Ethics,” 12mo. Cloth, $4.00. 


Wanderings by Southern Waters. 


By Epwarp Harrison Barker, author of ‘ Wayfaring in France.’ 
Ilustrated. 8vo. Cloth, $4.50. 
“Archeologist and botanist, artist and geologist, and observer of men as of 
4, adventurous like all his race, largely free from insular prejudice, and broad 
and in his judgments, it is litile wonder that the reader becomes attached to 
him and feels a sense of personal injury when Mr. Barker unexpectedly whos 
down ' The End’ on page 403.’’— The Nation. 
“Tt is the renee ofa journey where there was much lohasing by the way, 
where the way itself was a novel one, where the simple-minded =r 
the by aprons oy Ba athim with gg ape where he found 2 gem who 
could Latin and local patois, but not French, and when 
fours, even from Paris, wat almioet unknown ot, and most of the time alone, 
there was good reason why Mr. Barker should see things. oN. . ¥, Tribune. 


Handbook of Greek and Latin Paleog- 
raphy. 
By Epwarp Maunpe Tuompson, D.C.L., Principal Librarian of the 
British Museum. No. 70, International Scientific Series. 12mo. 
a mee 00, 


volume outlines a history of the Greek and Latin alphabets and descri 
ting of verlous wring instruments, materials used (ge leone oe 4 


ee irevia ions and contractions, prin Sg related tothe of Roman 
documents. A valuable index is appended 

Appletons’ Ceereete: 
APPLETONS’ GENERAL GUIDE TO THE UNITED STATES. Columbian 


be With numerous Maps and Illustrations Flexible leather, with tuck, 
vo hy ake ately, New Encianp anp Mippie States anp Canapva. Cloth, 

fas. SouTHern anp Western States. Cloth, $1.25. 

APPLETONS' ‘CANADIAN GUIDE-BOOK. 


Part I., Eastern Canapa anp Newrounptanp, By Cuarias G, D, Roserrs. 


IL, Western Canana—i. ¢., from OTTAWA AND MONTREAL TO THE Paciric 
By Ernest INGERSOLL. 


Each, flexible cloth, $1.25. Numerous Maps and I!Ilustrations in each volume. 
ee tin RANDEDOK OF AMERICAN SUMMER RESORTS. With 
jae sueretens, ‘able of Railroad Fares, etc. New edition, revised to 
go cen 
APPLETONS: GUIDE-B GUIDE-BOOK TO ALASKA. By Miss B. R.Scipmons, With 


tt DICTIONARY 0 or NEW YORK. Columbian Edition. Paper, 30 


. New Revised Edition of Lecky's England and Ireland. 
A History of England in the Eighteenth 
Century. 


By Wituiam E. H. Lecxy. Cabinet Edition, seven volumes, 
12mo. Cloth, $7.00. 


A History of Ireland in the Eighteenth 
Century. 


By Wituiam E. H. Lecky. Cabinet Edition, five volumes, ramo. 
Cloth, $5.00. 


The* History of Ireland ’ was formerly included in the eight-volume edition of 
the ‘History of England.’ By a rearrangement of the contents the two histories 
now appear —— as above, each complete in itself, but bound uniformly. 
Important rev have been made, and the work is in some respects practi y 
new 


The well-known high character of this standard history needs no fresh com- 
mendation. 


Laws and Properties of [latter. 

By R. T. Guazesrook, F.R.S., Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. A new volume in the Modern Science Series, edited 
by Sir Joun Luspock. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


This book, while net pementing to be a complete treatise, aims at making clear 
to one who wishes to d something of physics the meaning of the terms 
applied to matter, and the principal properties it possesses, 


RECENT ISSUES IN 


Appletons’ Town and Country Library. 


Each 12mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00, 


SINGULARLY DELUDED. By the author of ‘ Ideala.’ 
Teg vows OF A FLOWER. By E. Gerarp, joint author of ‘A Sensitive 
nt, 


vane’ DAVY'S HONEYMOON. By Hatt Cats, author of ‘ The Deemster,’ 


A ape eK Br Ava Camarines, author of ‘ The Three Miss Kings,’ * Not 
All in Vain,’ 


LDREN OF DESTINY. By Motty Extior Seawsett, author of ‘ Throckmor- 
ton,’ * Little Jarvis,’ etc 


DR. PAULL'S THEORY. By Mrs. A. M. Disut, author of ‘The Garden of 
Eden,’ etc. 


COMMANDER MENDOZA. 
* Don Braulio,’ etc. 

STORIES IN'BLACK AND WHITE. A Volume of Short 
Harpy, W E. Norris, Mrs. OcrrHant. Grant ALLEn, J. * 
Russe.., Mrs. E. Lynw Linton, and James Payn, With 


IN THE SUNTINE OF HER YOUTH. By Beatrice Wary, a 2 The 
Awakening of Mary Fenwick,’ ‘ Part of the Property,’ etc. 


By Juan Vacera, author of ‘ Pepita Ximenez,’ 


THOMAS 
oh, Ww. Lae 


IN PRESS: 
Many Inventions. 


By Rupyvarp KIPLING. 


The Simple Adventures of a "lemsahib. 


By SARA JeANETTE Duncan, author of ‘A Social Departure,’ ‘An 





ne eth, bo 


s 


American Girl in London,’ etc. 











For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by mail on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 
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JOSEPH KNIGHT CO., 


BOSTON, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


CAP AND GOWN. {fe Gise 
oseru La Roy Harrison. 1 vol., 16mo, white 
and satine binding, gilt top or gilt edges, 


1-25. 

A cnique book ; nothing like it ever offered before. 
A representative collection of college verse, selected 
from the leading journals of Harvard, Yale, Columbia, 

ms, etc., etc, A capital commence- 
ment vey Souvenir, as well as an appropriate birth- 
y gift. 


Other Dainty Books in the Same Style. 





gilt edges or gilt 
OUT OF THE HEART. "3° 
Cuapwick and Annis HatHaway CuHApwick. $1.25. 
FROFI QUEENS’ Selected Poems of 
ean Ingelow, Ade- 
ide Proctor, and 
others. Edited by Rose Porter. $1.25. 
ROBERT Selected Poems made 
. Wi i 
Sette. shetogravere 
MRS. BROWNING. ,,set°:.. 
by her husband, Robert Browning. With eight 
exquisite 
SESAME AND fivicn, with four pho 
LILIES. — portraits. 
rie the Sea, Edited by Joun Wuirz Cuapwickx 
1.25, 
on receipt of price, by the publishers, 
** WITHOUT 
Bold, or = Cp tye oenypes Eacalers the 
fassisoteatly toe novel io & manarplece. Chri 


All in white cloth binding, with fancy paper sides, 
il tops. 
Lovers, Young and Old. Selected by Joun Wuire 
Mrs. Browning, 
GARDENS. 
with his sanction and 
BROWNING. 
illustra’ $1.50. 
photogravure illustrations. $:.50. 
THE TWO VOICES. feemof's 
For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, postpaid, 
DOGMA,”’ 
most remarkable genius.— Boston Home Journa/. 
Union. 





tian 

Self-analysis has never been carried further.—Co/o- 
vado Spr g aay 

One of most intimate revelations of the soul 
ope be imagined.—Boston Budget, 
bsorbing and instructive. D 
ble contribution to the mental and 
the age.— Bost 





inctly a nota- 
history of 


‘* WITHOUT 
DOGIIA.” 


In her beautif.1 simplicity, her womanly strength 
and ity, the woman stands forth, Beatrice-like, 
contrast to the man.—Ba/timore American, 
of the most remarkable works of modern 
—Kansas City Journal, 

ly a human document read in the light 

of a great imagination.— 7he Boston Beacon. 
bey AY ay by all who seek to understand the 


— ‘on Times. 

A masterly piece of writing.—Pittsburg Bulletin. 
Without Dogma. A Novel of Modern Po- 

land by HENRYK SIENKIEWICz, Trans- 

lated by Iza Young. Crown §8vo, 

Cloth, $r.50. 

Historical Romances by the Same Author. 
With Fire and Sword. Crown 8vo, 

Cloth. $2.00. 


The Deluge. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, Cloth. 
$3.00, 


ion Courier, 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 
254 Washington St., Boston. 
ow. AND RARE BOOKS. — BRENTANO’S 


catalogue of old and rare books, now in 
will be mailed pou-gels. upon request. At- 
his very 





tention is called to ¢ interesting collection. 
BRENTANO'S, 3: Union Square, New York. 


. 





Charles Scribner’s Sons 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Wagner and His Works. 


The Story of his Life. with Critical Comm nts. By 
Henry T. Fincx, With portraits. 2 vols, crown 
8vo, $4 00. 

‘It is certainly the best biography of Wagner that 
has appeared in English, if not really the best that has 
appeared in any language. Wagner's life and work 
are honestly and admiringly set forth, and the volumes 
are a monument of earnest and careful devotion that 
command attention “and respect.”—Philadelphia 


Times. 
Stories of New York. 


Five Stories by Anniz Exot, Buss Perry, Gzorce 
A. Hisparp, Joun S. Woop and Epirn Warton. 


Stories of the Railway. 


Four Stories by Gzorce A. Hisparp, Cuarves S. 
Davipson, Tuomas Nextson Paces and A, C Gor- 
DON. 


Each volume. illustrated, 16mo, uncut edges paper, 50 
cents; cloth 75 cents; hal/ cal/, $:.50, 


The series of * Stories from Scribner,” of which the 
foregoing are the first two volumes, is to include six 
volumes containing many of the best stories that have 
appeared in Scribner's Magazine in recent years, 
grouped under attractive subjects, charmingly illus- 
trated and daintily and tastefully made. In the mat- 
ter of the binding, typography, pa er and illustra- 
tion, the attempt has m successfully made to rival 
the best of similar French productions. 


Women of the Valois Court. 


From the French of I. pz Saint-AmManp. 
Women of the French Court. 
12mo, $1.25 


Several new volumes are to be added to this - 
lar series, differing from their predecessors in that 
they each describe the lives of several women and 
contain numerous portraits. The women whose 
careers are pictured in this first volume are Margue- 
rite d Angee, Catherine de Medicis, Diane de 
Poitiers, Marie Stuart, Elizabeth de France, Jeanne 
d’Albret, Marguerite de Valois, Elizabeth d’Autriche 
and Louise de Vaudemont. 


Homes in City and Country. 


By Russgvyt Srurcis, Joun W. Root, Bruce Price, 
Donatp G. Mitcnett, Samuet Parsons, Jr, and 
W. A. Linn. With 100 illustrations. 8vo, $2.00. 
“A beautiful book It abounds in srampetions of 

great value to every lover of a beautiful home, and is 


made so practical as to be not only entertaining, but 
most useful.” — Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


Art Out of Doors. 


Hints on Good Taste in Gardening. By Mrs. 
Scuvuycer VAN RENSSELAER. 12mMo, $1.50. 


“It is a charming volume and one whose value wil 
be permanent. T who own country places and 
those who some day may own them will highly value 
it. The author is an enthusiast and well versed in 
her subject.""— Boston Times. 


How to Know the Wild Flowers. 


A Guide to the Names, Haunts, and Habits of our 
Common Wild Flowers. By Mrs. Witt1aAm STARR 
Dana. With over roo illustrations by Marion 
SaTTeR.ez. Siath Thousand. Square 12mo, $1.50 
net, 

From a letter by Ortve Tuorne Mitier: “It is 
exactly what has long been wanted by one who loves 
nature and longs to be formally introduced—so to 
speak—that is, to know her treasures by name, but 
who has not time to study botany. Your arrange- 
ment by colors is a great help to ready reference, and 
the illustrations are invaluable.” 


Social Strugglers. 
By Prof. H. H. Bovesen. 12mo, $1.25. 

* Prof. Boyesen understands American life, and be 
has delineated it in this novel with a vigor and grace 
that show him to be a philosopher as well as an ac- 
complished literary artist.” — Boston Beacon. 


Famous 
With six portraits. 


Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
743-745 Broadway, = New York, 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO,’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


Abraham Lincoln. 

In the series of American Statesmen. By Jouy 
T. Morse, Jr. With a portrait and map, 2 vol, 
16mo, $250. The same, in Library style, bound 
in smooth red cloth, $250. An excellent work 
illustrating Lincoln’s marvelous wisdom, good 
sense, sagacity, freedom from passion, comprehen 
sive patriotism, all dominated by a lofty moral pur 
pose 


The Life and Work of John Rus 
kin, 

By W. G. Cottincwoop, With portraits and other 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, $5.co. A biographyof 
this illustrious man by one who was for many years 
Mr. Ruskin’s private secretary. It contains letters 
by Ruskin, Carlyle, Browning, with much other 
new matter, and will be most welcome to all who 
appreciate Ruskin’s unique greatness. 


The Divinity of Jesus Christ. 
By the Editors of Tie Andover Review. A seri 
of noteworthy papers contriduted to that Review, 
and forming a symmetrigal and very interesting 
treatment of the great topic they discuss, 16mo 
$:.00. 


Greek Poets in English Verse. 
Edited by Wm. H. Arpieton, Professor in Swarth 
more Coliege, 12mo, $1.50, An admirable collee 
tion of the best translationsYof the best Greek 
poems from Homer, Hesiod, Atschylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides, Theocritus, Aristophanes, Anacreon, 
Sappho, and others. 


Horatian Echoes. 

By Joun O. Sarcenr. With a BiographicaljSketch 
of Mr. Sargent, and an Introduction by Dr. Houmas, 
12mo, $1.50. Excellent translations of eighty-seven 
of the Odes of Horace, preserving his shrewdnem, 
culture, blitheness of spirit, and modernness, # 
well as the more distinctively poetical qualitiesof 
his genius. 


Dr. Latimer. 
A Story of Casco Bay, told{with excellent vivacity 
and freshness, By CiarafLouise Burnnam, author 
of ‘‘ Miss Bagg’s Secretary,” ‘‘ Next Door,” etc. 
$1.25. 

Donald Marcy. 
A story of college life, full of energy and enthust 
asm, deepening in character as responsibilities arise; 
a story of much power and interest. By Exizaser# 
Sruart Puetrs, 16mo, $1.25. 


A Cathedral Courtship, 
and Penelope’s English Experiences, Two very 
bright and entertaining stories. By Kate Dovatss 
Wiccin, author of the ‘Bird’sJChristmas Carol,” 
“Timothy's Quest,” etc. With Illustrations 16m0, 


$1.00. 
Mr. Tommy and Other 


Stories. 
A book of charming Short Stories, excellent for 
reading aloud or by one’s self, by Mancaret Di 
LAND, author of * John Ward, Preacher,” “ Sidney,” 
“ The Story of a Child,’’ etc.j }$r.00. 

Old Kaskaskia. 
An exceedingly interesting historical novel of "the 
early history of Illinois, by Mary Hartwsit 
CaTHERWOOD, author of the powerfulf, 
story of Acadia, * The Lady offFort St, Johm= 
$1.25. 

Oberon and Puck. 

Verses Grave and Gay. By Hern Grav {Comm 
author of “ The Ride to the Lady,” etc. r6mo, $1 


A Country Doctor. 
A delightful Novel, by Saran Orne Jaws 
Riverside Paper Series, 50 cents. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 
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Summer Plans of Well-Known Authors 


Goop AMERICANS, who count upon going to Paris when they 
die, but do not let that pleasant anticipation keep them away from 
the gay Capital in the meantime, are going to Chicago, rather than 
Paris, this year, to see the “ White City” and its wondrous sights. 
As the best of good Americans are authors, it follows that many a 
face familiar as the frontispiece of some popular book will be seen 
in the neighborhood of Jackson Park between now and the end of 
October, The most noticeable fact to be gathered from the para- 
graphs that follow, is the unanimity with which American literary 

iigrims are turning their steps in the direction of Lake Michigan 
this summer. Those who wished to avoid the Fair have been 
obliged to go abroad to do so. The most of these are more or less 

ently established there—as Marion Crawford, Bret Harte, 

enry James, Frances Hodgson Burnett, Charles Godfrey Leland 

(‘Hans Breitmann ”’), S, L, Clemens (“ Mark Twain”), the Piatts, 

Dr. Andrew D. White, Minister to Russia; Blanche Willis How- 

ard Teufel, Moncure D. Conway, Constance Fenimore Woolson, 
Poultney Bigelow and Lafcadio Hearn, whose home is in Japan. 

Dr. Charles C. Abbott, whose books possess a literary charm 
not usual in the writings of scientific observers, will continue this 
summer his studies of the natural history and archeology of the 
Valley of the Delaware—subjects with which his name is inseparably 
connected. 

Mr. Thomas Bailey Aldrich intends to spend the dog-days in New 
England dividing himself equally between the mountains and the 
seashore—so as not to give offence to either, Early in June he will 
go abroad—to Chicago ! 

Mr. James Lane Allen expects to spend the summer and autumn 
inand around Kentucky, steadily at work on his first novel—* Two 
Portraits.” He wishes to study the summer and autumnal changes 
of the landscapes which he means to introduce into the work, and 
tolive in constant observation of the local human life. The lect- 
ures which he has been delivering will be over by the end of May. 


Mrs, Amelia E. Barr will spend the whule summer in study at 
pore in Storm King Mountain, in preparation for literary work 
in the fall. 


Prof, Henry A. Beers will spend his vacation at Southfield, Berk- 
shire Co,, Mass., where he has lately bought a farm. He will be 
finishing up his work on the revision of “ Johnson’s Cyclopedia,” 
making a little book of Coleridge for Henry Holt & Co., and writing 
afew lectures for his courses at Yale, next year. 


The Hon. John Bigelow will engage in no work more lite 
the construction of a mountain road to the farm from whic 
he draws his supplies when living at his country home, “The 
Squirrels,” Highland Falls, N. Y. 

Mr, William Henry Bishop, whose “ House-hunter in Europe” 
will appear soon from the Harper press, is at present a house-hunter 
in America, He is also applying for the consulship at Nice, where 
sa several years—an occupation which may last him till next 


Prof. H. H. Boyesen of Columbia will be at his country-place, 
“The Moorlands,” which he has just completed at Southampton, 
LI. Besides riding horseback with his three boys—his favorite 
summer amusement,—and sailing and fishing in Shinnecock Bay, 
he will finish his volume of “ Essays on Scandinavian Literature” 
which has occupied him, off and on, for several years, and which 
oo" will publish in October. He has also a new novel on 
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Dr. D, G. Brinton of Philadelphia will occupy his summer resi- 
dence at Media, Penn., preparing the Report to the ho pone of 
State of the Columbian Histori Exposition in Madrid, to which 
heWas sent as United States Commissioner last winter. In August 

€xpects to attend the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science at Madison, Wis., and later the International Con- 
Rann, Anthropology at Chicago, of which he has been appointed 




































Brooks, the hard-working editor of the Newark Daily Ad- 
Mur, will stick to his desk, as usual, except that, like the patfi- 
American that he is, he will run out to Chicago to see the 
in Exhibition in July. 

|. C. Bunner, poet, story-writer and editor of Puck, has 

i for a protracted visit. 























Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett sailed for Europe on the Lahn on 
the 16th inst. She has taken a house on the Thames for the sum- 
mer, and hopes to do a good deal of work, but is not yet sure what 
she will undertake first, as two new books are tempting her with 
almost equal power. 


John Burroughs is planning to run his life for the summer with- 


“out a plan—to just take things as they come (and go), and make 


the most of them. He expects to “loaf” a g deal, to go a- 
fishing once in a while, and to spend the dog-days in the Catskills, 
The work that will occupy him at his home at West Farms on the 
Hudson will be trying to make two grow where one grew 


before. He will go to the World's Fair the moment he gets sick 
of the fair world. 


Mr. George W. Cable, during the second and third weeks of 
July, will be at the World’s Fair attending the literary con 
and taking part in them. Except for this, the whole summer will 
be spent in the completion of a novel at his home in Northampton. 

Mr. S. L, Clemens (‘‘ Mark Twain”), who had been at home for 
a few weeks only, sailed for Genoa on Saturday last, among his 
fellow-passengers being Mr. Arthur Nikisch. He will probably 
spend the summer months with his family in Germany or Switzer- 


land. Mr. Clemens was in Chicago at the time of the opening of 
the Fair. 


Mrs, E, B. Custer (a railroad having been run through the pretty 
valley where her cabin and tents stand, on the Pocono River, Penn- 
sylvania) will probably spend a good part of the summer in New 

ork City, writing some new papers to be read next season. After 
a hard winter’s work, including sixty-four readings, she is enjoying 
a month’s visit to the Fair. 


Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis will spend the summer at Marion, 
Mass, 


Richard Harding Davis is in Paris and will remain there through- 
out the season, writing a series of papers on the city and its life for 
Harper's Monthly. 

Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, the editor of S¢. Nicholas, will be at 
Onteora in the Catskills, where she has owned a cottage for several 
years. 


Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr means to finish a book she has in hand at « 
her home, “ The Maples,” Rutland, Vt., and to devote herself to 
her duties as a citizen and neighbor. 


Mr. Edward Eggleston is spending the months of April and May 
at the old home of his boyhood in Madison, Ind., in order to get 
freedom from interruption in writing his new novel, He will pod 
the summer months, as usual, in his cottage at poomens Rock, 
George, except that he will give a course of eight lectures on “ The 
Culture nap? of the American People” in the University Exten- 
sion series at Philadelphia in July, and another of four lectures at 
Chautauqua in August. 


Miss Kate Field has gone to Chicago to visit Mrs, Charles Hen- 
rotin, Vice-President of the World's Fair Jaxiiety Saar? On 
May 24, she will attend the meeting of women j ts at the 
Auditorium, at which she is to speak. She has made no plans be- 
yond early June, 


Mr. O. B, Frothingham will be at Dublin, N, H., thinking over a 
projected series of sketches of famous men whom he has met. 


Miss Alice French (“ Octave Thanet") hopes to be occupied only 
with some short stories for Scribner's Magasine. She will pass: 
the summer among the Berkshire Hills, 


Henry B. Fuller expects to give due attention to the Fair, 


Dr. Horace Howard Furness will summer at his country home 
at Wallingford, ten miles from Philadelphia, with his father, the 
Rev. William Henry Furness, now ninety-two years of age, as his 
honored guest. The heated term has always bom his time 
for work ; therefore he will probably go to town often, as in former 
years, and in the unbroken quiet of his library work from to 
o'clock till 5, finishing his Variorum “ Midsummer Night's Dream.” 

W. Hamilton Gibson has just completed a house at Woli 
Conn., where he expects hereafter to spend about nine of 
the year. Ifthe labor of getting his new home in order allows suffi- 
cient time, he will complete several articles, paint a few 
water-colors, write a number of lectures on botanical subjects, and 
deliver some of them at different places, 
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Richard W. Gilder is writing a long poem which he will read 
before the Army of the Potomac on op 27. He will probably 
spend the summer in the Berkshire Hills, and will surely visit the 

air. 

President D. C. Gilman of Johns Hopkins will go to North East 
Harbor, Me. 

Robert Grant will, as usual, go salmon-fishin 
month and spend the rest of the summer at 
does not expect to do any literary work. 

Miss Louise I. egy | will erase, interline and revise some old 

rose sketches which should have been a book a year ago. Her 

ome is at Auburndale, Mass. 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale will be at Matunuck, R. I, all sum- 
mer. He is occupied with a story of the early missionary work in 
Europe. 

To Prof. Arthur S. Hardy Chicago seems this summer almost 
as inevitable as death—and work more inevitable than either. 
He is still helping Mr. Walker edit 7e Cosmopolitan. 

Henry Harland (* Sidney Luska”’) will remain in Paris until late 
in the season. He is writing stories for Black and White. 


Joel Chandler Harris, who has seen some splendid wrecks wob- 
ble home from exhausting and unprofitable vacations, has taken 
but three or four months off during the past twenty years. He 
finds it refreshing to turn from editorial work that has been goin 
on from 8 o'clock in the morning to 5 in the afternoon to so-calle 
literary work at night. He is taking a month's vacation to gather 
together the loose seeds of some literary stuff that have hung dan- 
gling in his mind for a year or more. 

Mrs. Burton Harrison, who is at present in Europe, will return 
in time to spend a good part of the summer at “Sea Urchins,” her 
cottage at Bar Harbor. A result of Mrs. Harrison’s travels will 
probably be a series of magazine articles or a book, but she has no 
novel under way. Some tempting offers from managers may in- 
duce her to write plays for a while, but on this point nothing defi- 
nite is settled, As already stated in these columns, a play by Mrs, 
a will be produced in Chicago, in October, by Mr, Felix 

orris. 


Before the eye of Prof. James A. Harrison flit one or two vague 
anticipations—a peep at the “ White City,” a plunge in the Atlantic, 
and more or less absorption in the correction of proofs for the fourth 
edition of his “ Beowulf” and for his extensive contributions to the 
forthcoming “ Standard Dictionary.” 


Julian Hawthorne will spend the summer at his home at Sag 
Harbor, L. I. To escape our damp and anomalous winter weather, 
which ill agrees with Mrs, Hawthorne's health, he will probably go 
abroad before the next cold season begins. 

John Hay will go in June to Chicago and in July to Europe, 
where he will remain throughout the autumn, He is still editing 
the ‘ Complete Works of Abraham Lincoln.” 

Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson will go early in June to his 
summer home at Dublin, N. H. In September he is to speak at 
the “ Parliament of Religions,” in Chicago. His literary work will 
be mainly on the “ State Military and Naval History,” of which he 
has charge for the State of Massachusetts. He will also see 
through the press a volume of poems by himself and his wife (Mary 
Thacher Higginson), which will be published in the autumn. 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes expects to pass the summer, as usual, 
at Beverly Farms. 

-Mrs, Julia Ward Howe, who is now in Chicago, will spend the 
summer at her farm near Newport, dividing her time between 
literary work and private correspondence. 

William Dean Howells has formed no more definite plan than to 
spend the summer at some point on the New England coast. 


Miss Sarah Orne Jewett will remain at South Berwick, Me., dur- 
‘ing the greater part of the summer, and will be busy with work for 
ithe magazines. 

Col. Richard M. Johnston will stay in Baltimore most of the 
‘time, working upon new short stories, and arranging for the pub- 
lication in book-form of his novel, “ Pierce Amerson’s Will,” and 
another collection of printed stories. He is to give a series of lect- 
ures on lite themes before the Catholic Summer School at 
Plattsburg, N. Y., and may read at a few summer resorts. 

George Kennan sailed for Europe, on Wednesday, on the Majestic. 

Major Joseph Kirkland, being “a good Chicagoan,” will spend 
the summer of 1893 in Chicago—barring a very short stay with a 
friend at Manchester-by-the-Sea, on the Massachusetts coast. 

Henry C. Lea will occupy his cottage, as usual, at Cape May, 
mF . bringing to completion a “ History of Auricular Confession 
and Absolution,” on which he has for some time been engaged. 
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Senator Henry Cabot Lodge has no literary work in hand, but 
will give the summer to a long-deferred vacation, to be spent at his 
home at Nahant and elsewhere. 


Prof, T. R. Lounsbury of Yale would prefer to spend the sum. 
mer ban his home in New Haven; where he will spend it, he dogs 
not know. 


Prof..John Bach McMaster will probably spend June and July 
in work among the MSS. in the various Departments at Washing. 
ton, and August and September at Kennebunkport, Maine, revising 
the manuscript of Vol. IV. of his “ History of the People of the 
United States,” which he hopes to send to press next fall. The 
forthcoming volume will be devoted to the literary, social and jn. 
dustrial condition of the people from 1812 to 1830, 


Prof, Brar .er Matthews will go first to Narragansett Pier and 
then to the Catskills. He will finish a series of New York 
City sketches for publication next winter in Harper's Monthly,and 
will read up for a course of lectures at Columbia College next year 
on the Epochs of the Drama. 


Frank D, Millet, Director of Decoration at the Columbian Ex 
osition, expects to pass the dog-days in the quiet of the Fair, 
anned by the cooling breezes of Lake Michigan. 


Donald G. Mitchell counts upon a home stay at “ Edgewood,” 
near New Haven, during the greater part of the season, broken by 
a few cross-country drives when ways are good or friends invite, 
He may run out to Chicago, too; being prompted to such an e& 
capade by a little group of erendchitiren, whose presence there 
— attracts him more than all the splendors of the “ White 

ity.” 

Miss Harriet Monroe will probably spend most of the heated 
term at home, in Chicago. [Ill-health has prevented her under 
taking any important literary work of late. 


Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton is to sail for England next Sat- 
urday, and will spend June and July in London. After that she 
may go to France and Germany, if the cholera is not rampant there; 
or she may make a round of visits, as she did last year, at English 
and Scottish country houses. She hopes to get some books ready 
from things already written—travel papers, poems, etc. 


The Rev, Dr. R. Heber Newton, Rector of All Souls’ Protestant 
Episcopal Church, returned from Italy last week, where he has been 
for some time for his health, and took part in the service at his 
church last Sunday, making a brief address. He is looking much 
better than when he began his year’s vacation. He will go to Mor 
ristown this week and will probably summer at Easthampton, L,I, 
returning to duty in September. 


Francis Parkman, the historian, intends to pass the summer 
months at Little Harbor (some three miles from Portsmouth, N, yd 
the summer residence of his son-in-law, Mr. J. Templeman C 
idge. As he has been laid up with illness all winter, it is doubtful 
if he will do any work. 


Mrs, Margaret J. Preston, who has changed her residence per 
manently from Lexington, Va., to Baltimore, Md., expects to go to 
a country cottage for the season. She is too much of an invalid 0 
undertake any literary work. 


Miss Agnes Repplier is enjoying five months of Western travel, 
her itinerary including Colorado, California, Alaska, the Yellow 
stone region and Chicago. While absent from Philadelphia— 
whither she expects to return by Oct. 1—she will correct the 
* 7 ease of essays which Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will issueim 
the . 


Mrs. Anna Katharine Green Rohlfs has the good fortune to live 
in a city from which one need not flee in the summer— 
N. Y. She is planning to write a new play for her husband, who 
has recently returned to the stage. 


Dr. W. J. Rolfe will go to Colorado Springs about the first of 
July, to give a series of lectures and lessons in the Summer 
to be held there. He will spend some time at Chicago, either going 
or returning. He may go to Europe early in August, to 
until about Oct. 1, unless he is tempted to prolong his stay at the 
West. 


The Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, when not kept in Washington by 
his duties as Civil Service Commissioner, will be at his home, 
more Hill, L. I., save for a month on his ranch on the Little Me 
souri. He is correcting the proofs of his “ Wilderness Hut 
and will soon take up Vol. III. of his “ Winning of the West. 


Mr. Clinton Scollard expects to remain quietly at Clinton, Ne} 
for the greater part of the summer, revising a new series ; 
sketches. Provided the Muse be kindly, he will devote i 
a narrative poem of some length. r 
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Miss Molly Elliot Seawell is writing a play ; her new naval story, 
* Paul Jones,” will be out this summer; he Youth's Companion 
will lish this year a serial of hers called ‘‘ The Great Scoop”; 
and for next year’s S?. Nicholas she has written a long 0 of 
“Decatur and Somers,” Miss Seawell will visit New England 
this summer; she expects to spend the month of October in New 
York. 


Mrs. Mary J. Serrano, the well-known translator from the French 
and Spanish, is of those who have planned nothing definite for the 
summer beyond a visit to Chicago. 

Dr. Albert Shaw, who has returned refreshed from a fortnight’s 
trip to the Bermudas, is expected to make a speech at the “ Con- 

s of Journalists ” at Chicago; he will have some duties in con- 
nection with the “‘ Congresses of University and College Students,” 
and is somewhat committed to taking part in some of the economic 
and sociological conferences. He will take holiday trips in various 
directions, and spend from ten days to two weeks of each month in 
the editorial office of The Review of Reviews, in New York. 


Frank Dempster Sherman will make his summer home at East- 
ern Point, Gloucester, Mass.—the beauty-spot on the nose of Cape 
Ann, There he will enjoy life with his family and friends, writing 
only when the spirit moves. 

n by F, Hopkinson Smith goes to Chicago during the first week in 
vite. August to deliver one of the art lectures arranged for by the World’s 
os Fair Auxiliary, his subject being “ The Illustrative Art of America.” 
, From Chicago to Venice is, of course, but a single step; and this 
Thite step Mr. Smith will take in order to complete his illustrated work 
on“ Venice of To-day,” to be published by Henry T. Thomas of 
New York. 
Mrs, Harriet Prescott Spofford will remain at her Deer Island 
nder- home, near Newburyport, Mass., occupied with her usual work on 
stories, poems and editorial articles, and in seeing to press the 
; Sat- poems of her sister Mary. 
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t she Edmund Clarence Stedman’s plans are less definite than those 
here; of certain other poets and prosers ; his intention being simply to go 
iglish —and to stay— 
ready “ Anywhere, anywhere 
Out of the world,” 
stant Frank R. Stockton expects to spend the season at his home, 
5 been “The Holt,” Convent Station, New Jersey; and, taking all things 
at his into consideration, he does not know a better place in which to 
much spend it, though he spent last summer in some of the most pictu- 
Mor. fesque parts of England and Scotland. He has not yet arranged 
LA, his plans for the summer work, but hopes to produce some stories, 
and a great many potatoes, tomatoes, egg-plants, strawberries, 
immer currants, cauliflowers, apples and Lima beans. 
N. H.), Richard Henry Stoddard will probably be where he has been 
bs during the past six summers—at Sag Harbor, L. I. 
' T. Russell Sullivan, after a short holiday at the Fair, proposes 
to remain in or near Boston throughout the summer, writing fic- 
ce per tion. 
‘ . Mrs. Bayard Taylor, having published a cook-book through the 


during the winter and read the proofs of her late hus- 

band’s “ History of Germany,” which the Appletons are going to re- 

travel, publish in new form, is now resting quietly in her cottage, “ Breid- 
/ellow- ablick” (“Broad View ”’), at Bayshore, L. I. 

\phia— Mrs. M. V. Terhune (“ Marian Harland”) will stay at her coun- 

proofs try-place, “ Sunnybank,” at Pompton, N. J.—one of the modestly 


ssue in mountainous regions nearest New York. There, in the seclusion 
secured by a lake in front and a rampart of hills on three sides of 

: to live , She will write a serial of twenty chapters, besides several short 

Buffalo, and essays for various periodicals, 

ad, who Mrs. Celia Thaxter finds no place half so attractive as home in 
engl and no wonder, for her Yr is Appledore, Isles of 

first of off Portsmouth (Aldrich’s “ Rivermouth ') N. H. She is 


- Schoo! es book about flowers, “An Island Garden,” to be illustrated 


by Hassam. 






























remain “Miss Edith M. Thomas, who winters at West New Brighton and 

» at the i. — London, Conn., will be engaged in only desultory 
w 

ygton by For Bradford Torrey the summer is already past, as he has but 

e, returned from a three months’ sojourn in Florida, and 

ttle Mis means to stay at home (Wellesley Hills, Mass.) and work. 

yi: Maurice Thompson, who goes in the winter to Bay St, Louis, 





» Stays at home in the summer, his well-wooded and figwery 
tacred estate overlooking the high, dry and shady town of 
ordsville, Ind, He meansto fight toa finish with a romance of 
| American life, to continue his congenial literary contributions 
the Independent, and to take as much exercise with the fly as 

frous bass in his neighborhood will provide him with. 
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J. T. Trowbridge, having rented his seaside house at Kennybunk- 
port, Maine, and remodelled his house at Arlington, Mass., pro- 
poses to remain in the latter for the first time in many summers, 
some of which have been spent abroad. If nothing prevents, he 
will attend the “Authors’ Congress” at Chicago in July; but the 
use of a garden-rake will probably take the place of all literary 
work save the composition of a few poems. 

Bayard Tuckerman has just published “ Peter Stuyvesant,” in 
Dodd, Mead & Co.’s Makers of America series ; and will very soon 
see issued by the same house “ John Jay, and the Constitutional 
Movement for the Abolition of Slavery,” by John Jay and himself. 
He is about to build a country-house at Ipswich, Mass. 


Prof. Moses Coit Tyler will spend the first part of the summer 
at home, at work on the concluding volumes of his “ History of 
American Literature.” After about the first of August, he will go 
to the Massachusetts coast, probably to Cape Cod, there to re- 
main till his duties at Cornell University shall call him back to 
Ithaca, N, Y. 

George P. Upton, author of “* The Standard Operas,” “ The Stand- 
ard Oratorios,” etc., is one of the few American writers who will 
not go to Chicago this summer; the reason being that he is already 
there, After a six weeks’ holiday (in southern California) from his 
editorial tasks on the Chicago 7rzbune, his plans for the present 
are mostly in the line of professional work. 


Rey. Dr. Henry van Dyke will go as a matter of duty to Aix les 
Bains, and then as a reward of virtue to Norway, to hunt deer and 
catch trout. His new book, ‘‘ The Christ-Child in Art: a Study of 
Interpretation,” will be issued by Harper & Bros. next fall. 


Mrs. M. G. van Rensselaer has not yet decided where she will be 
this summer; she will not go, as usual, to. Marion, Mass. Her 
literary plans are of an equally negative character, 


Gen, Lew Wallace is a fellow-townsman of Maurice Thompson's, 
his home being at Crawfordsville, Ind. The Harpers have in press, 
for early publication, his new book, ‘‘ The Prince of India,” 

Mrs. Elizabeth won. Ward will probably rest for the next five 
months. Her husband, Herbert D. Ward, is writing for a Boston 

ublisher a story of collegiate life, for which Amherst College will 
Furnish the mise en scéne ; a novel in which fisher-folk wil! be the 
chief actors will probably follow, and short stories will soon “p ear 
from his pen in several of the leading magazines. The first o yaad 
will find Mr. and Mrs, Ward in their cottage at East Gloucester. 

Charles Dudley Warner hopes before the summer is over to have 
finished a story he is at work upon, On June 2ghe isto speak at 
the University of Michigan; and then, for ten days or a fortnight, 
he will be in Chicago, 

Prof. Barrett Wendell of Harvard will pass the summer, as usual, 
at New Castle, N. H.; he has mapped out no literary work. 

Mrs. Adeline D. T, Whitney will remain at home—which means 
on Milton Hill, Milton, Mass. 

Mrs. A. L. Wister, best known of American translators from the 
German, has a home near that of her brother, Dr. H. H. Furness, 
at Wallingford, Penn., but will spend some weeks at North East 
Harbor, Maine. 

Prof. George E, Woodberry of Columbia spends his summers at 
home—7. ¢., in Beverly, Mass. 

Miss Katharine Pearson Woods will attend the “ Conference of 
Charities and Correction ” at Chicago early in June—not as a dele- 

ate, however; and will not return to Baltimore till the fall, visiting 
in the meanwhile Minneapolis and other Western cities, 

Miss Sarah C, Woolsey (‘‘ Susan Coolidge”) will from New- 
port to North East Harbor on Aug. 1 and remain till Sept. 15. 

Prof. C. A. Young will spend a part of his vacation at Princeton, 
engaged in spectroscopic work upon the sun; a part at Hanover, 
N. H., his old home; and a age (in August and September) at 
Chicago, in attendance upon the “ Astronomical Congress.” 

Mr. William Young will be at Lake Champlain or Lake George, 
completing a new comedy, 





Literature 
The Career of a Great Projector 
The First International Railway and the Colonization of New England, 

Life and Writings % John Alfred Poor, Edited by Laura Bliza- 

beth Poor. $3. G. P. Putnam s Sons. 

THE AUTHOR, or, as she modestly styles herself, the editor, 
of this substantial volume has performed in a commendable 
spirit a filial duty which is at the same time a public ser- 
vice, She has revived at an appropriate period the mem- 
ory of a man of peculiar talent and energy, who at the 
time of his death in 1871 had secured what might be termed. 
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an international reputation by his achievements in the way 
of binding together the separate English-speaking communi- 
ties of North America in a friendly commercial connection, 
The railway from Portland to Montreal was wholly his work, 
from its inception to its successful completion ; that from 
Portland through the Eastern Provinces was almost entirely 
due tohim, The project of aCustoms Union embracing all 
the Anglo-American communities was the favorite plan 
which he kept always in view. The idea of political union 
had little attraction for him in comparison with that of com- 
mercial union, The former was at least premature, and had 
disadvantages which did not exist in the case of the com- 
mercial connection. - 

Mr. Poor happened to be present in 1834 at the opening of 
the first locomotive railway laid in New England—that from 
Boston to Newton, afterwards extended to the city of Worces- 
ter—and has left a lively description of the impression which 
the scene made upon him, The far-reaching importance 
of this method of transportation flashed instantly upon him. 
He was then a prosperous lawyer of Bangor, Maine, and had 
already, at the age of twenty-six, acquired a lucrative prac- 
tice and an excellent reputation, But his visions of the 
coming railway era were too vivid and engrossing to allow 
him to continue in what at last became to him a mere profes- 
sional drudgery. In ten years he had matured his plans for 
the two great roads already referred to, centring in Portland, 
and he removed to that city for the purpose of carrying them 
into effect. His public spirit, which was always his ruling 
passion, was at that time and for many years afterwards 
of a somewhat narrow and, so to speak, antique character, 
resembling that which governed the leading men of the early 
Grecian republics or the Italian and German commonwealths 
of the Middle Ages. It was bound up in the welfare of his 
native State of Maine ; and if it extended to other States or 
the British Provinces, it was chiefly for her benefit. But ma- 
turer thought and the experiences of the Civil War expanded 
his conceptions. State pride gave way to national patriotism 
and this to international philanthropy. It is the enlarging 
and liberalizing process which many strong minds have gone 
nn in the departments of politics, religion and phil- 
osophy. 

he honorable part which Mr. Poor took, as a civilian, 
during the war for the Union brought him into close contact 
and friendship with Lincoln, Stanton, Sumner, and other 
noted leaders. Refusing lucrative positions which were of- 
fered him, he worked gratuitously with an intelligence and 
mental force which made a powerful impression. President 
Lincoln on one occasion expressed this sentiment after his 
uaint fashion, “I will not call you Mr, Poor,” he said, “ but 

r, Strong.” 

It is impossible even to mention here all the projects which 
he undertook and in general pushed to a successful issue, 
The last and greatest was that of a line which was to span 
the continent of North America at its widest part, under the 
name of “ The Transcontinental Railway.” As acommence- 
ment he had secured, by immense personal efforts, a charter 
from the Maine Legislature, favorable expressions from the 
National Congress, and an agreement of six railway com- 
panies along the projected route to unite and act as one 
company, under his presidency, The agreement was to have 
been consummated on the 29th of September, 1871 ; but, 
unhappily, on the fifth of that month the great promoter of 
the enterprise died suddenly, from a rupture of the walls of 
the heart, brought on undoubtedly by over-exertion. His 
project died with him. As his daughter writes:— “The 
road was never begun; and the Canadian Pacific Railway 
has carried out Mr. Poor’s idea, with a terminus in Canada.” 

This transfer of his plan would probably not have grieved 
the projector, if it had been accompanied with the adoption 
of his other design—that of a complete commercial union 
between the United States and the Canadian Provinces, His 
essays and addresses, which form the bulk of the present vol- 
ume, will show how strongly he had this purpose at heart, 
and will be a storehouse of arguments and facts in favor of 
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this still living and important project. It will also show how 
actively Mr, Poor’s mind worked in other directions, par 
ticularly on some interesting subjects connected with the 
early colonization of New England, in which, as a leading 
member of the Maine Historical Society, he took a warm ig. 
terest, In spite of certain defects of literary workmanship 
among which may be mentioned a somewhat conf 
arrangement, the absence of an index, and—what is 
cially surprising—of a portrait, the volume deservesa favoulll 
reception, as a really useful and well-timed contribution to 
history and to the practical politics of the day. 


“ Etruscan Roman Remains in Popular Tradition” 
By Charles Godfrey Leland. $5.50. Charles Scribner's Sons, 

THE SURVIVAL of pre-Christian paganism among the 
lower classes in Italy has long been a matter of interest to 
students of Roman life, as well as to those more directly 
concerned with the history of religion, Under one form or 
another many ancient practices are still in vogue, and in 
more than one locality the Christian saint has partially sue. 
ceeded to the cult of a heathen god. Perhaps the juxta 
position of the new and the old is nowhere more striking 
than at Pompeii ; for there at one side rises the miracle 
working shrine of Nuova Pompeii, to which more than three 
thousand votive objects have been presented within the last 
twenty years, while on the other the sombre ruins of the 
ancient city stand, where there have been found many votive 
gifts of similar design, dedicated to the divinities not of later 
but of earlier Rome. How can one help drawing a com 
parison between the worship of Augustus at the Forum of the 
ancient town, and that of his contemporary, Joseph the car 
penter, to-day addressed with prayer as the “ Protector and 
Guardian of the Sanctuary of Pompeii” ? 

There are few readers, however, to whom Mr. Leland’s 
volume on “ Etruscan Roman Remains in Popular Tradi- 
tion” will not come as a revelation of things not dreamed of, 
The veteran President of the Gypsy-Lore Society long since 
gained a unique place among folk-lorists by the astuteness 
and perseverance with which he investigated the primi- 
tive notions and practices of the gypsies and the American 
Negroes. The preparation and experience thus acquired 
have now been utilized in following a line of research which 
few would have had the courage to undertake, and fewer 
still could have successfully prosecuted, In the northeaster 
part of Italy, between Ravenna and Forli, there is a peculiar 
and backward folk which is thought by some to have de 
scended from the Etruscans, The language of these simple 
hearted people is a form of the Bolognese. So far as ap 
pearances go, they are all children of the Roman Church; 
but they retain elements of great antiquity in both customs 
and beliefs. Mr. Leland set before himself the task of cob 
lecting and sifting the vestiges of traditional lore among 
them, particularly with a view to ascertaining to what extent, 
if at all, they cherished remembrance of the Etruscan 
Roman gods. 

The obstacles to be surmounted were very great. Of 
least account were the dialectic peculiarities, which are & 
ceedingly troublesome even for an Italian. Far greater 
difficulty was caused by the fact that even in Romagnola the 
influx of modern ideas has already made havoc with 
lore transmitted by tradition. The remotest districts of Italy 
and Sicily feel the influence of the new régime, and the 8% 
clusion once courted is now no longer possible, The rai 
road, the spelling-book, and the enforced military service 
which shifts all the young men about from place to place, have 
united to wage war. upon the old-time ignorance and sill 

licity of out-of-the-way life. What people cease to 

in they are likely soon to forget ; traditional lore carefully 
handed down till within a few years is already largely we 
ten, or corrupted by notions derived from literary sources. ! 
families, comparatively, now cling to the ancient traditions 
and in a few years hardly a vestige will remain, Then, @ 
this sort of knowledge belongs largely to the category ® 
things forbidden by the Church, the possessors thereof bem 
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always in terror lest the fact of their acquaintance with it 

to the ears of the priests. In view of these and other 
Sifficulties, Mr. Leland’s success has been remarkable; and 
he has seemingly taken every pains to authenticate and verify 
his discoveries, having obtained written or dictated state- 
ments from as many witnesses as possible. 

The results of these investigations, which are presented in 
an attractive volume of three hundred and seventy-five pages, 
may be briefly stated as follows :—In the region mentioned 
there yet remains some recollection of the chief divinities, 
and many minor personages, of the Etruscan and Roman 
mythology. These for the most part are regarded, and are 
even on occasion invoked, as spirits or goblins ; the myths 
concerning them have not yet passed into the stage of merely 
entertaining fairy-tales. The identification of these spirits 
with the ancient gods is based partly on similarities of names, 
partly on similarity of identity in attributes or sphere and 
mode of activity. Thus the Etruscan Tinia, who corre- 
sponds with the Roman Jupiter, survives in Tignia or Tinia, 
the spirit of thunder, lightning and hail. Aplu, the Roman 
Apollo, is a spirit kindly to hunters, musicians, and those 
who desire intellectual culture. Silvanus, spirit of the woods, 
is now Silviano, Among the most interesting is the spirit of 
the vine, Faflon or Faflo, who corresponds with the Etruscan 
Fufluus, the Graeco-Roman Bacchus, Numerous myths and 
incantations are given in relation to these and many other 
spirits. Along with the body of mythological lore the au- 
thor has gathered a number of magical remedies which are 
largely identical with those known to be current in the time 
of the Roman Empire, as well as formule of divination and 
incantation akin to those in use in antiquity. Excerpts from 
the collection will not do it justice ; the strange and curious 
things presented will carry the greatest weight when consid- 
ered as a whole, 

The question naturally suggests itself, Can not this mass 
of tradition have been derived from some other source than 
the beliefs prevalent in antiquity ? Granting that the author 
has in all cases correctly understood and reported his testi- 
mony, we have his word that the witnesses themselves were 
alike ignorant of all literary tradition and incapable of hav- 
ing originated what they related, But the best evidence is 
in the matter itself, The spirit of the myths and magical 
lore is thoroughly pagan. ‘They are pervaded by a naive 
sense of oneness with nature and a lack of consciousness of 
sin—characteristics which indicate clearly enough that they 
have not been influenced by Christianity, The supernatural 
beings are happy-go-lucky, mischievous, yet mostly inclined 
tobe kindly disposed towards man ; they bear no resemblance 
tothe Satanic agencies of the medieval period. The sim- 
ilarity of one or even several of the myths to those of the 
ancient time would be interesting, but not conclusive ; but 
similarity and identity in the case of so great a number— 
taking all the circumstances into consideration—forces us 
to accept the hypothesis of ancient origin and direct oral 
transmission as the most natural explanation, We think 
= the contents of the book fully justify the choice of a 


Mr, Leland’s style of presentation is discursive rather than 

y logical, and is not free from repetition. His poetic 
slations are generally excellent. He now and then lap- 
S$ into diatribe against certain forms of religious belief, 
as an animus quite foreign to the dispassionate calm of 
Sientific inquiry ; unhappily there.is also a touch of vulgar- 
» 48 in the uncalled-for citation from Rabelais at the end 
Introduction. We are also unable to sympathize with 
author’s views regarding the cheerful and elevating char- 
acter of the old mythology. If the ancient Ronian thought 
saw anymph or other form of beauty lurking in every 
he cherished also an ever-present dread of leaving even 
the least Important deity unpropitiated. In theory there 
be ground of good cheer in the constant presence of 
a divinities ; eo, few men were free from 
ear of a witch’s spell, which hung over them during all 
life ; while for the life to come they had only Cer- 
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berus, Charon, and the gloom of the Underworld. Mr. Le- 
land has perhaps forgotten that the greatest of Roman poets 
wrote the greatest didactic poem of all literature with the 
avowed me, of making men happier by taking from them 
all belief in the power of the gods over humanity and in a 
future life. But minor shortcomings cannot impair the real 
value of this work, which will be even more appreciated after 
a few years, when it will be no longer possible to collect the 
matter here presented. 





- “In the Key of Blue, and Other Prose Essays"’ 
By John Addington Symonds. $3.50. Macmillan & Co. 

Mr. Symonps’s latest volume of essays has a title that is 
an appeal to the fancy, and a handsome garb that heightens 
the appeal, The essays have a wide range: the author 
passes from Plato to Zola, from an altar-piece by Tiepolo and 
the Euganean Hills to Somersetshire and Elizabethan song- 
books, This versatility is a blessing not unmixed, for the 
papers (some of which have never before been published) 
are of quite unequal value, Rather tenuous in quality, for 
example, is the essay that names the book. Various scenes 
from Venetian life—“ arrangements ” in color—are sketched 
in prose, and these impressions are rendered into verse, each 
scene proving to.be a “symphony” whose dominant tone is 
blue, The reader lets his imagination linger a moment over 
a suggestive picture or two, but poetry is a word he will be 
chary of applying to this word-painting. 

Some of the other papers are of more real importance, A 
lucid chapter expounds the relations between Dantesque 
and Platonic ideals of love, both rising beyond human pas- 
sion, and culminating, the one in mysticism, the other in 
philosophy. The essay on Culture defines its subject in a 
way worth quoting—“ the raising of previously educated 
intellectual faculties to their highest potency by the con- 
scious effort of their possessors” ; in a word, “ self-effectua- 
tion.” In another paper Mr, Symonds has a valuable word 
to say on the lyric element in the English romantic drama. 
Not only, he insists, does the lyric tone pervade the dia- 
logue, but the professed lyrics embody the spirit of the plays 
in which they occur, Theessay on “La Béte Humaine” is a 
fine piece of inductive criticism in the real sense of that 
abused term, The powerful novel is shown to possess a 
unity of purpose and construction that justifies the critic in 
calling Zola “an idealist of the purest water,” a realist only 
in his observation of life. 

The critical papers in the volume, then, are better than 
the original essays, Sympathetic treatment is a note of Mr, 
Symonds’s writing ; it rarely fails to make his work interest- 
ing, and frequently makes it strong. Since these words 
were written, news a come across the Atlantic of the well- 
known author’s untimely death. 





“Russia Under Alexander III.” 
Translated from the German of H. von Samson-Himmelstierna by 
J. Morrison, Edited by Felix Volkhoushy. @3. Macmillan & Co. 

“ RussIA UNDER ALEXANDER III,” is a valuable book to 
those interested in the progress of Russian civilization, Only 
such portions of the work of the German author as give a 
knowledge of Russian life or history have been translated ; 
the result is a collection of sketches treating of the Tsar, his 
ministers and surroundings ; the secret police ; the misdoin 
of the clergy; Finland; the Aksakov barra, NEw oy 
members of the Slavophil party ; and of the leading publicist, 
journalist, critic and missionary identified with the opposing 
doctrines of “ Official” Pansiavism and Russian Radicalism, 
The author’s main object has been to trace the origin of 
Panslavism and to show its threatened dangers to Western 
civilization, The elaborate introduction and explanato 
notes of the editor warn the reader of the peculiar personal- 
ity of the author, and show how much of the book may be 
believed and how much should be regarded as a distortion 
due to the peculiarities of the German writer's point of view. 
In order to fully appreciate the book, the attitude of the 
editor is scarcely less important than that of the author, 
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The latter is a bitter opponent of Panslavism, and regards the 
Russians as a horde of barbarians; the editor is quite as 
bitter against “ Official” Panslavism, but tries to show that 
if the Russian Government were changed from an autocratic 
and irresponsible into a democratic and representative one, 
all danger for Europe, proceeding from Panslavism, would 
be at anend. Radical editor and German author alike see 
no redeeming features in the existing government. 

The impartial reader should bear in mind, however, that 
what a writer says of a system in which he sees only corrup- 
tion and evil is bound to be very one-sided. It would be a 


risky experiment for the ruler of more than a hundred and ten’ 


millions of people, eighty-five per cent. of whom are peasants, 
to make a radical change in a form of government to which 
the masses are reconciled by education and tradition, It is 
difficult to understand how a democratic and representative 
form of government could be introduced in Russia in her 
present state of development. . An effort to make such a 
change could only result in the establishment of an oligarchy. 
The culture of the upper classes in Russia is well under- 
stood, and their contributions to literature, art and science 
are known and admired the world over; but as a nation, 
Russia is on a plane of civilization corresponding to that oc- 
cupied by her Western neighbors when they, too, had ab- 
solutism, censorship of the press, and religious intolerance 
as characteristics of their governments. With the lessons of 
history as a guide, Russian civilization will undoubtedly 
make rapid progress towards the modern plane; but the 
process is one of evolution which undue haste would only 
retard. In the meantime, radicals and agitators are perform- 
ing a necessary function ; and so long as their complaints 
and accusations are confined to reasonable limits, the Tsar 
need not tremble for his life or throne, though he cannot yet 
afford to abolish the censorship of the press. So little is known 
in this country of Russia and of Russian life, and the sources 
of information are, in many instances, so obviously tainted 
with sensationalism or partisanship, that any reliable book 
on the subject is sure of a good reception, There is much 
of interest in the volume under consideration, but the reader 
should not lose sight of the peculiar points of view of the 
German author and radical editor. 


“A History of Modern Philosophy” 
By B.C. Burt. 2vols, $4. A.C. McClurg & Co, 

THE HisTORY of philosophy is a favorite subject of study 
at the present day, This is due in part to the general ten- 
dency of the age towards historical investigation, and’ in part 
to the fact that students cannot find satisfaction in any exist- 
ing philosophy, and so seek to gratify their philosophical 
tastes by studying the history of the subject. The latest 
fruit of this kind of research is this new work of Burt, a 
writer already favorably known by his sketch of the Greek 
philosophy. The work is not quite so detailed and elaborate 
as those of Ueberweg and Erdmann, which have been for 
some time accessible to the English-speaking public, but it is 
more readable than either of them. Mr, Burt’s sentences 
are sometimes overloaded with parentheses; but, on the 
whole, his style is perhaps as plain as the subject admits of. 
The work is also thoroughly impartial; and though the 
author gives, in our opinion, a disproportionate space to his 
favorite German thinkers, yet he is eminently fair to thinkers 
of all other schools, 

Mr, Burt tells us that he has undertaken “ only to a lim- 
ited extent the higher logico-genetic development and the 
complete and final valuation of ideas and systems of 
thought,”—having sought merely to present “the principal 
contents of the leading systems (and partial systems) of 
philosophy in modern times,” and “to show, in a general 
way at least, the actual historical connections of systems.” 
He considers modern philosophy to date from the revival of 
Greek learning in the fifteenth century, and follows Ueber- 
bin dy division of it into three periods, the second beginning 
with Bacon and the third with Kant. The grouping of 
authors in each period is mainly by nationalities, a grouping 
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that corresponds for the most part, though not completely, 
to that of the various schools, Living philosophers are 
mentioned only by name, with the exception of Spencer, 
This omission is of course justifiable; yet we wish that 
Mr, Burt had given some account of Sidgwick’s work in 
order to complete the history of English ethics, 

The principal criticism we have to make on the book is 
that the leading, or dominant, ideas of the various schools 
and thinkers are not brought out with quite so much promi. 
nence as seems desirable; though the brief paragraphs 
headed “ result,” with which the exposition of the different 
systems often closes, serve this purpose to a certain extent, 
But in truth we cannot have a thoroughly satisfactory history 
of philosophy until we have a satisfactory philosophy—a 
fact which Mr, Burt, if we may judge from his preface, is 
well aware of. For the present, therefore, all histories of 
modern philosophy must be more or less tentative in charac. 
ter; and among them the work before us is entitled to an 
honorable place. We hope it will be widely used, not 
because of the information it conveys, but also because it 
sets an excellent example of conscientious research and 
judicial temper. 


‘Book Plates” 

By W. J. Hardy, F.S.A. %2.50. Imported by Chas, Scribner's Sons, 

THIS VOLUME is one of the new series of “ Books About 
Books,” Dealing exclusively with the book-plate, it is the 
author’s misfortune to follow close upon the heels of Mr, 
Egerton Castle, whose book upon the same subject has 
already been noticed in thesecolumns. Both Mr. Castle and 
Mr. Hardy are indebted to Lord de Tabley for the material 
from which they have made their books. He broke the 
ground and planted the seed, and they enjoy the fruits of 
his labor. Mr. Hardy’s book is more — written than 
Mr. Castle’s. It is an historical study of the subject over 
which Mr. Castle skims lightly, touching more upon its mod- 
ern aspects, Of the latter, Mr. Hardy haslittle totellus, In 
speaking of the book-plate in America, for example, it is of 
the colonial period that he has the most to say. More 
ern book-plates he dismisses with half-a-dozen lines, pro- 
nouncing them “as wild and meaningless in design as the 
majority of recent English examples.” In his introduction, 
Mr, Hardy speaks of book-plate collecting in England as “a 
thing of yesterday "—that is, of about seventy years’ stand- 
ing. The first person to engage in this questionable quest 
was a Miss Jenkins of Bath. We say “ questionable” ad- 
visedly; for isnot a hobby that induces the destruction of 
valuable books for the sake of filching the owner's plate 
from their covers one to be condemned? If collectors were 
reasonable, which they never are, they would be 
with such book-plates as can be found apart from the books, 
or can be abstracted from worthless volumes, But the ei 
thusiastic collector stops at nothing, and an Aldine or a 
Elzevir, if it have a book-plate in it, is sacrificed with as lit 
tle thought as one would waste upon a last. year’s almanac. 
All who are interested in the curious history of books will 
find Mr, Hardy’s volume valuable and attractive, and evenif 
he have already added Mr, Castle’s book to his collection, he 
will be tempted to add this as well; for, as we have inde 
cated, there are points upon which they supplement 
other, One of the illustrations—Garrick’s ex /ibris—will be 
found on page 330. 


Theological and Religious Literature 


THERE IS NO more fascinating writer on the vital and 
day issues of theology and religion than the blind pr 
Bernard’s in Edinburgh. 


er at St 


Despite his Miltonic privation, this mam 
the Rev. George Matheson, led his class at college in moral 


losophy at about the time our Civil War broke out. Since then he 
has lectured on Confucianism and made himself an authority int 
intellectual byways of Oriental rel He also wrote that § The 
ing volume, “ Can the Old Faith Live with the New?” In 
Psalmist and the Scientist,” he reaches the heart of religion 
science and quickens the mind of the preacher as few men can. 
this his latest volume, on “ The Distinctive Messages of the oA 
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Religions,” we realize that in sympathy, acumen, insight and sense 
of relationship and proportion he is at his best. In Johnson’s “ Ori- 
ental Religions,” as an example for comparison, one may find, as 
it were, the legs, arms, ribs, skull, vertebra and the various sys- 
tems, osseous, nervous, glandular. digestive, etc., which make up the 
organisms, In Matheson we have the heart and brain, It is re 
markable how this blind man, with keen and unerring spiritual 
sense, touches at once the vitals of the old faiths. India, China, 
Greece, Rome, Egypt, Teutondom—all pass under review. Like 
the giant in the fairy-tale, he seizes the stone and squeezes out its 
moisture. Able to distinguish minutely between Lao-tse and Con- 
fucianism, Brahmanism and Buddhism, the mind of the Teuton and 
that of the Roman, he, with even greater force and felicity, shows 
the common element in them all. Fiow finely, for example, . states 
the essence of Christianity and of the Chinese religion :—‘t The 
Christian's regress is a means; the Chinaman’s a goal,” Both, 
however, ‘‘ have struck a common note of truth in seeking emanci- 
pation from the present by a regress into the past.” “ The primi- 
tive Teuton had judged well in placing the secret of development 
not in the earth, but in the heavens,” In the final chapter, the au- 
thor shows the relations of the old faiths to the one which is des- 
tined to fulfil and empty them all. Without Christianity, these old 
religions would have been supremely uninteresting. ‘ Christianity 
has made them vivid by making them living, * * * It has found 
a place for them in its own system.” ‘ There is a seat in the Chris- 
tian Pantheon, and a justification in the light of the manifold wis- 
dom of God.” In other words, Christianity created the science of 
comparative religion, and to none more than to a Christian should 
astudy and appreciation of the old faiths be intensely interest- 
ing, ($1.75. A.D. F. Randolph & Co,) 





ST. GREGORY of Nyssa was the first of theologians. He first, 
having grasped the idea of Origen, set forth a philosophy of Chris- 
tian thought. Yet we oa! has experienced meagre honors from 
the theologians of the Western Church, Had he not sat in a chief 
seat in the second ecumenical council, it is far from a baseless con- 
oo that Gregory would have been accounted a heretic. Had 

¢ lived after St. Augustine, instead of before, the brother of Basil 
the Great and brother-in-law of Gregory Nazianzen would un- 
doubtedly have been pronounced a Pelagian of the deepest dye. 
However, we like Gregory of Nyssa, for he thought after the man- 
ner of a rational nineteenth-century man, and wrote the purest 
Greek of all the Fathers. He taught the modern theory of hered- 
ity, denied the eternity of evil, and had an appreciation of the 
beauties of art and nature. “Select Writings and Letters of Greg- 
ory, Bishop of Nyssa,” edited by William A. Moore and translated 
with prolegomena and notes by Henry Austin Wilson, has recently 
been published in the Library of the Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers. 
Both the prolegomena and the notes are worthy of praise. Indeed 
the notes are the best we have seen in the volumes of this series. 
Nevertheless, in a list of dates at the beginning, the year of Greg- 
ory’s birth is set down 331, while in the biographical sketch the 
same is given ‘‘ 335 or 336.” This is careless editing, The selec- 
tions begin with the long and dry treatise against Eunomius, a dead 
issue more than a thousand years ago. It would have been of far 
more use and interest to have selected the Homilies on the Beati- 
tudes and on the Lord’s Prayer, the curious Life of St. Gregory 
aturgus, and the Epistles, which are of no small literary as 

well as theo jogical importance. The Greek index is valuable; the 
ral index is inadequate and apparently prepared without care. 

n short, we take the liberty of expressing the wish that the emi- 
nent and learned editors of this Cairaey would not acquiesce in 


the perfunctory indexing of the English edition. . Christian 
Literature Co} 7” 4 oS 





MEssrS. HARPER & BROS. issue a new edition of the Rev. 
William Arthur's little book, “ The Tongue of Fire,” which was 
first published in be It is a plea for more of the power of the 
Holy gm in the Christian life of our day, Its main theme is the 
day of Pentecost, around which the illustrations, deductions and 

$ are made to cluster. The volume, which has been 
translated into several languages, is furnished with an introduction 
by the Rev. William M. Taylor of this city. The monograph supple- 
ments admirably the deficiencies of those waning creeds and con- 
fessions which were elaborated during the influence of scholasticism. 

. THE NEW PRESIDENT of Hamilton College, the Rev. 

Woolsey Stryker, furnishes his friends and the public 

Bah plcasant ge a in the form of a triple rhyming translation 
of * Ire.” This great dirge of Thomas de Celano is here 
in the Latin text, with:a strict prose translation and three new 


aa in rhyme, prefaced by a brief account of a This 


Medizeval 


evotion, this eg hymn, will p ~ never 
or. translators, and this new attempt at an English 


its hold on the reverent imagination. Dr. Stryker has 
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especially studied the demerits as well as the merits of previous 
translators—“ slips of the graving-tool which mar the whole cameo” 
—and has striven to avoid them. His verses are smecoth, correct, 
well worthy of study ; and yet—the translator of * Dies Ire” has 
not yet appeared. ($1. Fleming H. Revell Co.)}——-TO GUILDS 
and Bible-classes we commend “ The New Testament and its 
Writers,” by the Rev. J. A. McClymont of Aberdeen (25 cts.). It 
packs the fruits of modern research into readable ppt S as 
closely and in as relishable form as the sunshine and chemistry of 
air and soil compact the pulp into a nut. Dr, Alexander Stewart, 
Professor of Systematic Theology in the same city, furnishes an 
admirable ‘* Hand-book of Christian Evidences,” (25 cts.) -‘ Life 
and Conduct ” (25 cts.) are treated of in a sensible and very read- 
able manner by J. Cameron Lees, D.D., LL.D., who also furnishes, 
like the other, authors, a working biblio gow of his theme for ref- 
erence and further study, The story of" he Church of Scotland” 
(25 cts.) is told in graphic outline by the Rev. Pearson McAdam 
Muir of Edinburgh. e are charmed with the workmanlike man- 
ner in which these manuals have been prepared, and predict for 
them, should they become well-known, a wide circulation on this 
side of the Atlantic. The general spirit that informs the whole is 
that of historic or orthodox Christianity, (A. D. F. Randolph & 
Co.) 





THE VENERABLE Robert Rainy, who was born and has lived in 
the rainy country of Scotland, has nothing of the Scotch mist about 
him when expounding holy Scripture, or in managing an. ecclesi- 
astical conference which is to expel a heretic, e all remember 
how his name on this side of the Atlantic was, for a few days, a 
household word, when Prof. Robertson Smith was on trial,. The 
Principal of New College, Edinburgh, succeeded then ; and it must 
be confessed he has also succeeded in his latest book, which is one 
of the volumes in the Expositor’s Bible. He expounds the “ Epis- 
tle to the Philippians.” His method is a combination of the 
scholastic and the practical, Drenching his mind with the thoughts 
of the Apostle to the Gentiles, he has, evidently, himself enjoyed 
the study of this, one of the first epistles of Paul, who wrote to his 
earliest European friends at this city, where the first Christian 
church in Europe was established. In this epistle Paul-was un- 
usually subjective, and writes as a friend to friends; but discusses 
especially the right way of living Christ, and of knowing the mind 
of Christ. The righteousness of faith, resurrection, life and daily 
dying are set forth, and the Christian life is shown to be a race, at 
the end of which is an unspeakable prize. The author has made 
the best of his subject, and despite a certain dryness, and a style 
that is in places hard, the chapters form a good basis for expository 
preaching. While we cannot call this volume the very best in the 
series, it is certainly among the very best of the second grade. 
($1.50. A.C. Armstrong & Son.)——-Now THAT Boston sees the 
money she called for to build a statue to her great preacher, it is 
interesting to notice what a literature of sermon, address and —— 
is springing up. The service in memory of Phillips Brooks, held 
in New York on Feb. 16, is commemorated in a very handsomely- 
printed pamphlet. Mr, Arthur Wentworth Eaton, who may Se 
said to have originated the touching service, contributes an intro- 
ductory note ; and besides the prayer, the addresses of the Rev. Dr. 
David H. Greer, Rabbi Gustav Gottheil, Mr. ge H, Choate, the 
Rev. Dr, Richard S, Storrs, the Rev. Dr, J. R. Day, the Rev. T, J. 
Ducey and the Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott, with the letters of regret 
read on the occasion, are presented in attractive typographical form. 
The frontispiece is a handsome likeness of the om preacher, and 
is that one in which the eyeglasses mops and before the haggard- 
ness, coming from overwork, gave that expression which is even 
yet so painful to his friends. (25 cts. Thomas Whittaker.) 





London Letter 


THE INDEPENDENT THEATRE SOCIETY has given another per- 
formance,—the one, indeed, which has been looked forward to with 
more expectation than any other of the series, “ Alan’s Wife,” 
which was at first named “ Set Free,” has been announced for 
many weeks, and there have been various speculations with refer- 
ence to the authorship. It must be three months ago that I was 
speaking with Miss Robins and hearing her first appreciation of 
the play, which had then been just placed in her hands, and I re-’ 
member that, as long ago as then, she said that the authorship was 
known to but three persons—Mr. William Archer, the writer of 
the play, and herself. The secret has been well kept, and we are 
still in the dark. Rumor has, at different intervals, attributed 
“ Alan’s Wife” to Mrs. W. K. Clifford, Mr. Hubert eee 
the author of “ Wreckage,” and Mr. Frederick Wedmore; but 
none of these writers came forward to acknowledge the —_ 
and the call for “ author” at the end of the performance. Indeed, 
it is fairly obvious how the authorship came to be assigned to each 
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of the writers above-mentioned. Mrs. Clifford’s ‘ Mrs. Keith’s 
Crime” turns on the same situation; Mr. Crackanthorpe is at the 
moment rather conspicuously before the public with his volume of 
studies in the shady sides of life, and Mr. Wedmore—well, there 
seems no reason to ascribe “ Alan’s Wife” to him beyond the fact 
that, after having held our attention for some time as an artistic 
and dramatic critic, he has recently broken new ground as a writer 
of very finished little stories. But the play was by none of these, 
though one of them (and which I must not say) received, just be- 
fore starting for the theatre, a telegram of good wishes for the 
evening's success. 

Everyone was conjecturing, and suggesting authors, as the audi- 
ence took its seats. The salienenee was given at Terry’s Theatre, 


which happens to be closed just now, and the company which as- ° 


sembled was in no sense the usual first-night audience. There were 
the dramatic critics, of course. Mr. William Archer looked full of the 
secret which he heard being discussed to right and left of him; Mr. 
Justin Huntly McCarthy and Mr. Jerome K. Jerome were criticis- 
ing Ibsen from different standpoints; Mr. George Moore and Mr. 
enry Norman were together; Mr. Zangwill only knew that the 
play was not by himself; Mrs. W. K. Clifford was equally decided 
as to her own share in it. (Can it, I wonder, be from the pen of 
Mrs,.Hugh Bell? Time alone can decide whether this little guess 
of mine is well-founded.) And then, after a very commonplace 
little first piece, we were introduced to the subject of our discussion. 
“ Alan’s Wife” opened on a sunny wood landscape, outside 
Alan’s house. It is the dinner-hour at the great mills over yonder, 
and Jean Creyke, Alan’s wife (Miss Elizabeth Robins), is busy pre- 
g his meal under the trees. Her mother, Mrs. Holroyd (Mrs. 

. H. Brooke), smiles at her daughter’s impetuous anxiety, and, in 
no half-terms, expresses her surprise that a daughter of hers should 
have preferred a mere foreman of the works, without education or 
culture, to Jamie Warren, the village minister, a bookman and 
scholar. But Jean is full of the joy of life. “I wanted a man, 
mother,” she says, “ not a scholar.” And then she falls to talking 
of Alan’s strength and pluck, and remembers, too, how tender he 
is to children; and so they begin prattling, womanly-wise, of 
motherhood, and Jean dreams of her boy, who shall be born in the 
winter, strong and straight and brave like Alan. Suddenly on this 
scene of hope and happiness there breaks a cry of horror. The 


women come rk up from the mills; there has been an acci- 
illed. 


dent ; some one is k And then they bring to Jean’s door the 
bier with the poor, shattered thing under the sackcloth. There is 
an esa to hold her back, but she wz// go to him, and as she 
lifts the facecloth, she drops with a wild shriek at the feet of her 
dead husband. 

The second act is laid in the cottage. Mrs. Holroyd and a 
neighbor are rocking the cradle of the child; Jean sits by the fire, 
disconsolately miserable. We learn that the child has been born a 
cripple, and Jean—whose ideal is strength—has now given up all 
care for life. She is upbraided by the old women, and afterwards 
by Jamie Warren, the young minister, who urged her, too, to have 
the child baptized. Then she is left alone for the night. She bends 
over the baby’s cradle, crying to it. ‘It has a darling little face, 
all the same,” she sobs. But the crooked, helpless back haunts 
her. It will grow up to be a boy; its mother cannot always be by 
it; it will be taunted for its deformity. The notion is more than 
she can bear. It would be so easy now to end it all. But she re- 
members the minister’s words, ‘‘ except it be baptized.” She brings 
the candle from the mantel-piece, and sets it on the little table by the 
cradle. With one broad arm-sweep she throws the flowers out of 
a rough bowl on the side-cupboard, and then, oe and quiv- 
ering, she brings the old prayer-book from the shelf. But her 
emotion blinds her. ‘I can’t find it; I can’t find it,” she cries. 
“ Lord, teach us the way.” Then she sprinkles the water on the 
sleeping baby, blows out the candle, draws the curtains, and whis- 

“ Good night, my baby,” moves in a flood of tears towards 
aero. lifting the clothes to smother her child, as the curtain 


The last act shows us Jean in the prison room, condemned to 
death. A respite has been applied for, but thé petition has failed, 
and she is now allowed her last interview with her mother and 
Jamie Warren. To all their entreaties, she replies that she has 
nothing to repent, that she was only strong once in her life, and 
that was on the night when she took her child’s life. And so she is 
taken away to death. 

I have giveh all this detail, in the hope that it may, perhaps, in 
some way indicate the effect which the performance was calculated 
to induce upon the spectator. Miss Robins’s study of Jean Creyke 
was so marvellously, terribly sympathetic that, as we watched the 

y, we never paused to consider that the main incident is repeated 

rom “‘ Tess of the D'Urbervilles,” or that the morality of the whole 
drama is out of joint. One simply g ve one’s self up to sympathy 
for the miserable woman who lived her life out before us. 
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But the briefest consideration of the piece afterwards served to 
show its weakness. If it had any meaning at all, its lesson was 
that all weakly children are best out of the way—a doctrine as old 
as Plato and as irreconcilable as his theory of the unity of knowl- 
edge. The record of a hundred brilliant heads set upon crooked 
bodies goes to refute such a pagan law of life. The whole th 
could only be admired as a photograph of the abnormal; and wi 
such a view the artist may be left to his approval unscathed. But 
when once the insistent moralist endeavors to understand the play, 
its limitations and its dangers become apparent. What tendency 
it has is bad; and this is where the ingenuity of the disciple fails of 
the skill of the master. A great writer treats an unpalatable sub- 
ject just as frankly, but his tendency is wholesome ; his pupil loses 
the essence of the intention, and catches.only the abnormality. 

Simultaneously with this, their most successful production, the 
Independent’ Theatre Society has begun to publish its plays, the 
first volume of which has appeared this week. It is neatly got up, 
in a binding uniform with ‘“ The Quintessence of Ibsenism,” b 
lished two years by Mr. Walter Scott, and consists of Mr. G. Ber- 
nard Shaw's “ Widowers’ Houses.” The series is to be issued 
Messrs. Henry & Co., a firm in which, as I understand, Mr. J. T, 
Grein, the Director of the Independent Theatre, takes an interest, 
while Mr. Texeira de Mattos, who will be responsible for the next 
production of the Society, is an active member of the business, 
The book is artistically printed, and contains a general preface by 
Mr. Grein, an author’s preface by Mr. Shaw, and a reply by the 
same gentleman to his critics. In the last of these articles he de- 
fends himself against a charge of Ibsenism by the statement that 
the first two acts of ‘“‘ Widowers’ Houses” were written before he 
had read a line of the Scandinavian dramatist. Mr. Shaw’s figures 
are paramount, of course; but the cry of which he complains, the 
= which ascribes this new drama to Ibsen’s influence, is still jus- 
tified. Mr. Shaw may not have written under the spell of Ibsen, 
but it is under the spell of Ibsen that he has been heard, and it is 
by the standard of Ibsen that all these new dramatists come to be 
judged. And by that standard, as I have hinted above, they are 
found wanting. For Ibsen, with all the dangers of his method, has 
a healthy doctrine at heart, which is more than can honestly be said 
for the author of “Alan’s Wife.” 


LONDON, 6 May, 1893. ARTHUR WAUGH, 


Boston Letter 


I WONDER if any readers of Zhe Critic remember my writing 
about a year ago of the oldest college graduates at the various New 
England colleges, I collected from the universities the necessary 
data, and then gave in my letter brief sketches of each of these 
veteran alumni. Now, twelve months after that date, I have to 
record the death of the man who stood at the head of the entire 
list, the Hon. Amos Andrew Parker, the oldest college graduate in 
the country. Mr. Parker, who died on the 12th inst., resided in 
Fitzwilliam, N. H., and graduated at the University of Vermont 
in 1813. His age was 101 years, seven months and four da 
and up to within a comparatively short time before his death, 
was remarkable for his‘vigorous health. Mr. Parker was at one 
time. the editor of Zhe New Hampshire Statesman ; sixty-nine 
years ago he was an aide to Gov. Morrill and was official — 
nated to escort Gen. La Fayette from Boston to New York at 
time of the Frenchman’s fourth visit. Thetwo became fast fri 
No man in New Hampshire ever held as many offices or ever re 
mained so long in office as did Mr. Parker. He was three times 
married, his first wife being the daughter of the first President of 
the University of Vermont, and his third wife being Miss Julia E. 
Smith of Glastonbury, Conn., a lady who translated the Bible from 
the Greek into the Hebrew, and who was perhaps more noted for 
her many years’ resistance to taxation without representation. 

On Fri ay last the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop celebrated his 
eighty-fourth birthday. Although his friends would ‘have made 
much of the day, yet Mr. Winthrop desired that there should be 
little demonstration; and therefore, aside from the public cere 
monies at the Peabody Normal College at Nashville and the Wit- 
throp Normal College at Columbia, S. C., the recognition 
day was of a domestic nature. Friends called to pay their respects, 
and letters came testifying honor and admiration. To one 
Mr. Winthrop spoke of his association with several notable 0 
zations, and it was gathered that he is now the oldest honoraty 
member of the Massachusetts Mechanical Charitable A t 
and the oldest member of the Handel and Haydn Society, 
being one of six survivors of his class at Harvard. The h 
position which Mr. Winthrop holds in Boston makes ev 
connected with his name command attention, so that thou 

ple who knew him not personally felt interest in the com 
memoration of his birthday, simple though it was. 

Apropos of what I wrote a little while ago about the late Charles 
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A. Longfellow, the son of the poet, it may be interesting to give 
another anecdote which I feel sure I read in print some years ago, 
but which may bear repeating at this time. I am reminded of it 
by a conversation that I had with Capt. Nathan Appleton a day or 
two ago. Capt. Appleton was telling me of his only meeting with 
his relative, the poet's son, in the war. He went to him to give 
assistance just after the young officer received the wound which 
epee? disabled him in the Mine Run campaign. It is another 
story which I am going to rae relating to a summer of thirty 
years ago, when young Longfellow, always a venturesome yachts- 
man, started to visit the Appletons at Lynn, and through the cap- 
sizing of his boat reached their home wet to the skin. He was re- 
fitted for a return journey, but as there were no shoes to fit him, 
Capt. Appleton loaned the young skipper a pair of — When 
those slippers came back to their owner, they bore the following 
lines written by the borrower’s father, the poet :— 
** Slippers that perhaps another 
Sailing o’er the bay of Lynn, 
A forlorn or shipwrecked nephew 
Seeing, may purloin again.” 

But to turn from the past to the present, let me write a word or 
two about Mr. John T. Morse, Jr., who has edited the American 
Statesman Series for Houghton, Mifflin & Co., and who has pub- 
lished in that series a Life of Lincoln, He is one of Boston’s weal- 
thy and aristocratic /#terat¢z, and has a magnificent home in Fair- 
field Street at the corner of Marlborough Street. He has a summer 
residence at Pride’s Crossing in one of the most picturesque spots 
of that charming locality. He married a daughter of the late George 
0. Hovey, who was one of the old dry-goods princes of Franklin 
Street, and junior partner in the firm of Messrs. J. C. Howe & Co, 
Mr. Morse has ample leisure and devotes it to literature, boats, 
horses and society. 

Every once in a while we read about this person or that person 
claiming the distinction (or having the distinction claimed for her 
by her friends) of being the original of the design on the silver 
dollar, or on some other public output of an artistic nature. Mas- 
sachusetts is to glory in the honor of furnishing the model for one- 
half the equestrian statue of Gen. Grant to be made by Edwin 
Clark Potter and placed in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia. Mr. 
Potter, who is spending the summer at Enfield, heard of a remark- 
= perfect horse owned by Mr. Charles Z. Case of Springfield, 

for the sum of $600 secured the animal. A pure dapple bay 
without a white hair upon its body, seven years of age and of Ne- 
braska breed, with weight tipping the scales at 1455 pounds and 
with a head naturally carried so high that a stalwart six-foot man 
would only reach the ears, this steed seems to horsemen a magnifi- 
cent model from which to work for the granite horse to bear the 

test General of our age. For that purpose it has been secured. 

ill it achieve equal fame with Sheridan’s horse of Winchester 
note? Probably not; but in future this item may interest some 
historian writing of the statue. 


BOSTON, 16 May, 1893. CHARLES E, L. WINGATE 





Chicago Letter 


THE FRENCH SECTION in the Art Building is practically com- 
plete, though the American collection, whose richness will surprise 
even those who have followed most closely the growth of art in 
this country, is not yet in order. One's first impression on entering 
the French section is of air and light, of fresh vigorous beauty, of 
color as one finds it in nature. In contrast with the sombre effect 
of the English exhibit and the coldness of the German, these pict- 
ures are as refreshing as a breeze from the lake in summer. Here 
we are not shut within four walls ; we look out over miles of sunn 
meadows in one direction, in another we see a hazy twilight wit 
the first city lights struggling through the mist, in another hay- 
makers are at work in the open field, and we lazily watch them 
from the shade. There is a sense of life and activity in these cre- 
ations which is delightful ; they tell us truthfully of nature’s quali- 

; and there is a joyousness in it all that is contagious. 
One feels the pleasure of the artist in his work, and his anxiety to 
reproduce his subject as it appears to him, to give it its own at- 
pn rid and individuality, and its proper relations to the things 


Literary goblons are conspicuous by their rarity; the picture 
Speaks for itself and laims its message frankly without circum- 
The artistic qualities,—the knowledge of composition, of 

color, of light and shade,—are conspicuous here as they are in the 
of no other modern nation, so conspicuous, indeed, that tech- 
often takes the place of thought, instead of peapenng it. 

y, French painters are superficial, but technically they are 

‘ound, The study of light and its influence upon color interests 

em More than anything else at present, and we find innumerable 
evidences of their skill in translating it. Sunlight in forest and 
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meadow, glaring upon sandy beaches, diffused in mists, or filtered 
through foliage whose shadows change the flesh they fall upon to 
pinks and purples; the light of lamps and fires, of colored lan- 
terns swinging in the trees,—these problems absorb their attention 
to the exclusion of deeper questions, The result is some realistic 
ugliness, much beauty, great variety and charm, but little that is 
ge oe little that is not of the world worldly. 
he collection as a whole is a remarkably conservative one. 
Few of the fads that have passed over Paris of late are repre- 
sented, and many of the more recent influential theories are not ex- 
hibited. Puvis de Chavannes has sent none of his beautiful work, and 
men like Degas, Monet and Renoir avoid exhibitions on irae tt 
The loan collection, however, will supply many of these deficiences, 
for some of the greatest works of the impressionists are hung there, 
Cazin too is represented by four paintings, Dagnan-Bouveret and 
Degas by two each, Francais by one, and Puvis de Chavannes by 
two,—the works of none of these men appearing in the French sec- 
tion. Names as powerful as these cannot be omitted without mak- 
ing the exhibit something of a disappointment, but when so much 
is given, one is not inclined to cavil. A superb great landscape by 
Montenard is full of sunlight, radiant under a clear sky, beautiful 
with its mellow coloring and the violet-tinted mountain in the back- 
ground, Sain has studied the qualities of white light, keying his 
color high to meet it; and Pointelin in his three small landscapes 
es us the charm of sombre coloring, of mists and melancholy, 
here is a fresh open-air feeling in Peraire’s “ Buckwheat in Bloom” 
and in Balouzet’s ‘‘ Meadows” under the cold morning light. La- 
garde used an impressionistic method in producing his twilight 
effects, with their lovely soft atmosphere and shimmering lights. 
But the most interesting landscape in that school is Besnard’s 
“Two Ponies Harassed by Flies,” in which the handling of radiant 
sunlight is extremely clever, and the horses are drawn to the life, 
It gives one a sense of the-discomforts of a hot day, though, in con- 
trast with Lhermitte’s ‘“ Haying,” in which one feels the warmth 
pleasantly, restfully. Besnard’s summer is aggressive and unavoid- 
able, while the other is calm and quiet, delightfully cool in the 
shade and lovely inthe sunshine. I shall write in a later notice of 
the French work with figures, which is more varied and important in 
this collection than the landscape work, The portraits especially 
are worthy of more extended consideration than the limits of the 
present notice would allow, 

Two catalogues of the Art Department of the Exposition have 
thus far been issued, neither of which is faultless, One contains 
many illustrations, is sold for a high price, and does not pretend 
to be complete. The other is much cheaper and better, but it con- 
tains many errors. Several of the smaller sections are omitted en- 
tirely, and many pictures in the more favored galleries find no 
_ in its pages. Mr, Ives, the Chief of the Department, says, 
however, that he will issue a correct catalogue if he dies in the at- 
ae and he hopes to have it ready in a short time. 

The Thomas imbroglio has many of the elements of comedy 
and would be altogether amusing if it were not deplorable. The 
arraignment of a great artist before a tribunal, ignorant of art and 
heedless of its requirements, is melancholy enough; but when one 
remembers that these self-constituted jodgus have no jurisdiction 
in the matter, it becomes ridiculous, The Bureau of Music was 
organized by the Directors and is responsible to them alone, and 
not to the Commission, which has seen fit to persecute Mr. Thomas 
and disbelieve his statements. The difficulty arose out of Pader- 
ewski's desire to play a Steinway piano at the two concerts in 
which he gave his services to the Fair in recognition of the kindness 
which America has extended tohim, From this, together with the 
fact that the Steinways had made themselves unpopular by with- 
drawing their exhibit from the Exposition, arose a tempest in a 
teapot. The august Commission felt itself grossly affronted by the 
disregard of its. order that the piano be removed, and retaliated by 
appointing a committee to investigate Mr. Thomas. Impeachment 
proceedings were thus begun and carried to a finish by the com- 
mittee, whose members were astute enough to believe the state- 
ments of everyone except Mr. Thomas himself, and were entirely 
sure that questions ge | to art should be settled on a purely 
commercial basis. The Commission has postponed action in the 
matter. until May 31, when it is probable that they will have ac- 
quired some wisdom. 

The Chicago Directors, in the meantime, who have made the 
department of music one of the most important of the Fair, are in 
possession, and it is probable that the action of the Commission, 
whether it be favorable to Mr. Thomas or otherwise. will have no 
effect whatsoever. 


CHICAGO, 16 May, 1893. Lucy MONROE. 





Mme. Duse’s London début has been pees a week on 
account of the actress’s illness. It is a thousand pities that so 


great an artist is so often obliged to disappoint her audiences. 
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The Lounger 


PEOPLE ARE WONDERING—and have been wondering, ever since 
the World’s Fair opened—what conceivable motive lay behind the 
appointment of W. A. Croffut as poet of an occasion of interna- 
tional significance. When Miss Harriet Monroe was appointed 

t of the Fair's dedication, general surprise was expressed ; but 

iss Monroe was known in literary circles, if not to the public, as 

a poet of fine literary accomplishment and considerable promise. 

She was also a Chicagoan—a fact which ought not to have weighed 

heavily in the balance, though it unquestionably did so; and she 

was a woman—and the management of the Fair has been through- 

out extremely courteous in its official attitude towards the sex. 
Moreover, she produced for the occasion a very creditable ode. 





THE UNFAVORABLE COMMENT called forth by the appointment 
of a poet for the dedication of the exhibition buildings ought to 
have warned the Directors against a repetition of what was gene 
erally recognized as an error; and it was assumed that when a poet 
was to be selected for the day of opening, choice would be made of 
one of at least national fame. Indeed, it was widely rumored that 
Dr. Holmes had been, or was to be, asked to be the bard of the 
occasion, Then, the subject was suddenly dropped; and then— 
Mr. Croffut, a newspaper correspondent who has done excellent 
work at Washington, was asked to read an original ode in honor of 
the speing of the Fair. What fatuity! Do American men of 
affairs really know so little of literature and care so much less for 
it, that Dr. Holmes, Mr. Stoddard, Mr. Stedman or Mr, Aldrich 
seems to them no worthier a poet for an occasion such as this, than 
any daily journalist who can turn a rhyme? I doubt that such a 
thing as happened at Chicago on May 1 could have happened in 
any other land that possesses a written literature. 





Mr, S. R. LYSAGHT, author of “ The Marplot,” does not propose 
to write himself out in a hurry, The only other book he has pub- 
lished besides this novel was a volume of poems in 1886; and, to 
quote from a recent biographer, “he has not as much as printed a 
magazine article since.” Mr, Lysaght, who is an Irishman, edu- 
cated in England and living there, shares, we are told, Mr. Mere- 
dith’s view of “ the danger of injuring the quality of the workman- 
ship when literature becomes the means of earning a living.” I 
dare say that quantity re by the sacrifice of quality in writing as 
in most things ; but who shall say that Mr, Crawford’s work loses 
anything from this cause? He is the most prolific of authors, and 
St there is not a novel from his pen that suggests the pot-boiler. 

erhaps those who pen with Mr. Meredith will say that, good as 
Mr. Crawford's novels are, they would be better had he written but 
half the number, I doubt it. I believe that to him it is as easy to 
write as it is for most people to talk. He has himself well in hand, 
and can always command his faculties. He is, 1 grant, an excep- 
tion to the rule, I should not advise all writers to put themselves 
to the same test: it might be dangerous. 





M. CHARLES WAGNER, the author of ‘ Youth "—a work which 
is attracting wide attention,—is an Alsatian, and was born in 1852. 
His father was a clergyman, and so was his father’s father; so it 
was not unnatural that the son should follow that vocation himself. 
He worked in a country parish at first and then went to Paris, where 
he preached to the Protestant French and labored to ameliorate the 
condition of the poor. His now famous book has passed through 
three editions in France. 





THE FACT THAT Mr. H, O, Houghton was a printer before he 
became a publisher may have a oon deal to do with the mechani- 
cal beauty of the books that are published by his firm. When he 
established the Riverside Press in 1849, he had a knowledge of 
types that is not a part of. every publisher's outfit. As a rule, there 
is a man in every publishing-house who has charge of the “ manu- 
facturing department,” as it is called ; but who could Mr. Hough- 
ton get, that understood that branch of the business better than he 
understood it himself? The mechanical excellence of the books of 
this house has long been admired; their literary excellence goes 
without saying, as many of them are among the American classics. 
Mr. Houghton has just celebrated his seventieth birthday, apropos 
of which The Christian Union says of him :—‘‘ He seems to have 
paid equal respect to the soul and to the body of a book. To treat 
a business in this spirit is to transform it into an art, and in that 
very act to render to the public a permanent service. Mr. Hough- 


ton has been very fortunate in the codperation of able men of kin- 
dred aims, and has laid American writers and American readers 
under lasting obligations by reason of the breadth of view and the 
— of aim which have characterized his relations to American 
iterature.” 
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IN THE CURRENT number of Art in Advertising, Mr. August 
Brentano, “ the nephew of his uncle” who founded the well-known 
“ literary emporium,” writes from his own experience on the sub- 
ject of book-advertising. What Mr. Brentano has to say on this 


subject is worthy of consideration, for his business lies entirely 
among books and periodicals. He states one fact in this connec- 
tion that shows his wisdom :—‘“ It is as essential for a publisher to 
keep before the public as it is for the author, if he would be suc- 
cessful. Even if advertising his wares did not pay a publisher, in 
good, hard dollars, yet he must advertise, or become a thing of the 
past. To have done is something, but it isn’t everything. We 
must be doing, and always doing, to keep up. And it is no use 
doing, unless you let the public know what you are doing. I am 
now speaking of the publisher. To let the public know, you must 
advertise,” In mentioning the best advertising mediums for pub- 
lishers, Mr. Brentano shows such keen discrimination as might be 
expected in a veteran dealer in books. 





THE Ladies’ Home Journal has unearthed a sister of Thomas 
Carlyle, Mrs. Janet Hanning, whose home is in a little farm-house 
in a remote part of Canada, where the old lady lives with a daugh- 
ter. When Thomas Carlyle died in 1881, he left this sister suf- 
ficient money to keep her in comfort to the end of her days. Mrs. 
Hanning has a great many letters written to her by her famous 
brother, for which she has refused a good deal of money. Even 
The Critic vainly attempted to obtain some of them from her, 
several years ago, if I mistake not. One cannot but admire her 
spirit; but her brother apparently had no objection to his private 
letters being made public. 





“ THE VERSES, ‘ Sing, oh, sing to the Spring,’ which you quote 
from the Baltimore American,” writes W. of Springfield, Mass., 
“ were indeed, so far as the first eight lines are in question, written 
by ‘a little girl 12 years old,’ but that little girl was Dora Read 
Goodale, ond the verses will be found on page 231 of ‘Apple-Blos- 
soms,’ published by the Putnams in 1878,’ 





Mr. ALDRICH is blessed with a keen sense of humor. He will 
therefore enjoy reading this extract from the Boston Weekly Jour- 
nalist :— 


‘* Although Thomas Bailey Aldrich spent much of his early man- 
hood in New York City, yet it was supposed after he took up litera- 
ture as a vocation that he would make Boston or its vicinity his 
home. He did live there many years, and it was his delight in the 
summer season to go down to the seashore village in which his 
boyhood days were spent and live over again that delightful and 
harmless and mischievous life which he has so charmingly de- 
scribed in his ‘Story of a Bad Boy.’ In the winter months he 
lived in something of elegance in Boston, but was a pretty constant 
attendant at his office as long as he was the editor of Zhe Atlantic 
Monthly. Nevertheless, Mr. Aldrich has taken up his abode in New 
York City again, probably permanently.” 

I wish Mr. Aldrich Aad made New York his home; he would 
be warmly welcomed here. I fear, though, he never will leave 
Boston for more than a few months at a time. 





THE CUT OF GARRICK’S book-plate printed herewith is repro- 
duced from Mr. W. J. Hardy’s volume, “‘ Book-Plates,” of which a 
notice will be found on page 326, 
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The American Theatre 


THE NEW THEATRE, the American, whose opening was post- 
poned from Monday last to Monday next, was designed by Mr. 
Charles C. Haight, and is one of the architectural embellishments 
of the city. It is 
owned by Elliott 
F. Zborowski and 
T. Henry French, 
the latter being 
its manager. The 4 
building is too by g” 
150 feet, and has 
entrances from &—<4a 
4ist and 42d == 
Streets and 
Eighth Avenue. 
Outside of the 
boxes; it will seat 
nearly 1900 per- 
sons ; its total ca- 
pacity, including 
the standing- 
room at the back 
of the . parquet 
and gallery, be- 
ing about. 2100, 
The boxes are 
reached by a pri- 
vate stairway 
leading from the 
parquet ; they are 
not divided from 
the rest of the 
house, but separ- 
ated by metal 
screens, which 
add much to the 
lightness and 
openness of the auditorium. Three elevators run to each floor 
and continue to the roof; they are large and swift running, 
and are equipped with the most improved safety devices. Above 
the auditorium is the roof-garden, about ninety feet square. 
A portion of this is sonloh Both the theatre proper and 
the connecting buildings are used in their upper stories for a 
bachelor apartment-house and for lodge-rooms. They are fin- 
ished in light brick and terra-cotta. The interior decoration 
of the theatre has been carried out in modelled plaster work, 
with applied color and gilding. The boxes are richly orna- 
mented with pilasters and cornices, the fronts of the balcony and 
gallery have festoons, and the ceilings under these are decorated 
with richly modelled work. The crowning feature of the interior 
isa panelled dome, fifty-seven feet in diameter: The corridors, 
vestibules and foyer are paved with mosaic and hard marble bases 
at the side walls, decorated with panelled pilasters, and their ceil- 
- have moulded plaster work with applied color and gilding. 
The general scheme of color employed is in reds and yellows, giv- 
ing a warm tone to the interior, There is an extensive electric 
plant, of sufficient capacity to run more than 2000 lights, besides 
the five electric elevators, the ventilating fans and the other motors. 
There are seventeen ways of exit from the auditorium, while six are 
furnished for the stage ; and the new building has been made as fire- 
proof as a building of the sort can be. e¢ accompanying cut, 
which gives a good idea of the beauty of the theatre, is reproduced 
from an illustration in the 7rzbune. 

The play chosen for the opening night was “ The Prodigal 
Daughter,” a drama in five acts, by Henry Pettitt and Sir Augustus 
ere which ran all last winter at the Drury Lane Theatre, Lon- 

on. 








Legouvé’s Recollections 


_ERNEST LEGOUVE, now a very old man, has given a volume of 
his “ Recollections” to the world. M. Legouvé will be best re- 
called to Americans as the collaborator with M. Scribe in writing 
that somewhat overrated play, “ Adrienne Lecouvreur.” His 
“ Recollections,” from which the reenoy 954y picture is taken, 
are published in England (by Methuen & Co.) but not, as yet, in 
America. They cover a period of sixty years and are filled with 
anecdotes of the men and women of the French stage. Of Rachel 

Says :— 
“I remember having caught her one day in her dressing-room 
cing a sort of cancan in the costume of Virginia. ‘Oh, Mlle. 
hel,’ I exclaimed, ‘and jin that dress too ; it is really too horrible.’ 
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‘ That is just why it is charming, you great ninny,’ she retorted, 
laughing. ‘ After all, my dear fellow, in my inmost heart I am a 
little mountebank.’ This was true and not true; she was a little 
mountebank and at the same time she was a Virginia. A tragic 
actress in virtue of her voice, intelligence and gait, she was before 
everything an ac- 
tress at heart and 
in her inmost 
soul. One day, 
after an aristo- 
cratic reception 
where she had 
assumed all the 
airs of a great 
lady, she felt the 
need of havin 

her ‘fling,’ an 

there and then 
before some 
friends indulged 
in antics and gest- 
ures worthy of 
the veriest . gut- 
tersnipe. hat 
was the strange, 
characteristic 
mark of this mul- 
tiple being. The 
incongruous was 
the acme of her 
delight. Blended 
with everything 
else, and ever 
floating to the top, 
there was the 
temperament of 
the jeering, flout- 


THE AMERICAN THEATRE ing _ street-arab, 


speaking all kinds 
of languages and changing her vocabulary according to her inter- 
locutor.” 

M. Legouvé has a great deal that is interesting to tell about 
Malibran, On the occasion of her second marriage she asked 
Thalberg, who was one of the guests, to play. ‘Play before you, 
Madame,” said Thalberg ; “| could not think of it. Besides, | am 
too anxious to hear you.” “But you'll not hear me, M. Thalberg; 
I am not supposed to be here at all; it is merely a woman dead 
tired with the fatigue of the day. I haven't a note left; | should be 
simply execrable.” “So much the better ; it will give me courage.” 
“ You insist upon it? Very well, you shall have your wish.” She 
was as good as her word. Her voice was harsh, there was not a 
wee? of genius in it. Even her mother remarked upon and 
chided her for it. ‘1 can’t help it, mama; a woman only gets 
married once in her life.” She evidently forgot or ignored her first 
marriage, ten years previous, ‘ Now it’s your turn, Monsieur 
Thalberg.” 

“He had not been married that morning, and the presence of 
such a listener putting him on his mettle without unduly exciting 
him, he drew from his instrument all that wealth and suppleness 
of tone which made it the most harmonious of singers, As he 
went on, La Malibran’s face gradually changed, her lack-lustre 
eyes became bright, the mouth gradually expanded, the nostrils be- 
gan to quiver, hen his last notes had died away, she said, * Ad- 
mirable! Nowit's my turn.’ And forthwith she intones a second 
cae. But this time there was no appearance of either fatigue or 
istlessness, and Thalberg, absolutely bewildered, sat watching the 
transformation without being able to believe in it. It was no 
longer the same woman, it was no longer the same voice, and all 
he could do was to say in a low voice, ‘Oh, madame, madame.’ 
She had barely finished when he said animatedly, ‘ Now it’s my 
turn,’ 

“Only those who heard Thalberg on that evening may perhaps 
flatter themselves that they have known the ‘whole man, Part 
of La Malibran’s genius had communicated itself to his master 
but severe style; he had caught the feverish passion of her soul. 
Currents of electric fluid ran from his fingers over the keyboard. 
But he could not finish his piece. At the last bars, La Malibran 
burst into violent sobs, she hid her face in her hands, she shivered 
from head to foot, and we had to carry her into the next room, She 
did not remain there very long ; in a few moments she reappeared, 
with proud uplifted head, and flashing eyes, and ‘rushing to the 
piano, she exclaimed: ‘ Now it’s my turn.’ She resumed that 
strange duel, and sang, one after another, four pieces, oa aay, 
grandeur as she went, unconscious of everything around her in her 
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growing excitement, until she noticed Thalberg’s face bathed in 
tears as her’s had been.” 

French men-of-letters also come in for a share of his attention. 
Of the poet of the people he says :— 

“ Béranger was sincere ; nevertheless, I remember one occasion 
when he wittily chaffed in my presence a bore who was constantly 
worrying him with his poetical effusions, No sooner had Béranger 
taken up the manuscript than he began. ‘This is delightful,’ he 
said. ‘ But, M. Béranger, you have not read it.’ ‘ No, I have not 
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read this one, but I have read the others, Besides, I know you by 
this time, and feel perfectly sure that it is fully equal to the others.’ 
* Never mind, I should like you to do me the honor of reading this, 
and I'll call again in about a week to have your opinion.’ ‘It 
would be altogether useless, for 1 could only repeat in a week what 
I am telling you now—namely, that it is perfectly delightful. So 
ou had better take it away and not bring me any more. When, 
ike you, a man has an individual gift, when he writes verse that 
is unlike that of anyone else, he should never consult a second 
parvy: lest he might spoil his originality by alterations.’ ‘ Ah, cher 
matire, you overwhelm me.’ And the would-be poet took his de- 
parture, beaming with pleasure.” 

Of Chateaubriand at Mme. Récamier’s, M. Legouvé says :— 

“ Every day at three he made his appearance at Mme. Récamier’s 
and took tea with two or three intimate friends. At four the visi- 
tors began to arrive and soon dropped into conversation, varied, 
amusing without the slightest tinge of pedantry and with an abso- 
lute freedom of opinion. [At the stroke of five Chateaubriand took 
his departure.] Immediately at a sign from Mme. Récamier, some 
one rang the bell near the mantlepiece, the door of the salon was 
opened and a servant appeared, In accordance with a ceremonial 
program which was repeated every day, but which I then beheld for 
the first time, the servant marched straight up to M. de Chateau- 
briand’s chair, took it by the back, pulled it towards the door and 

to effect its exit. M. de Chateaubriand, still silent, was 
being pulled from behind, and sat facing the enemy—the enem 
rs, J represented by ourselves, to impress whom he showed an ad- 
mirable countenance at his departure—on whom he flashed looks 
in which he endeavored to concentrate all the light there was still 
left in them. Then he disappeared slowly, leaving in the salon an 
indescribable luminous track, an impression of something beautiful 
that had vanished. The moment he had crossed the threshold and 
the door had closed behind him, his servant placed his hands un- 
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der his two arms, lifted him out of his chair with great difficulty, 
and the decrepit old man, bent in twain, scarcely able to keep him- 
self on his tottering legs, began to descend. If a visitor happened 
to meet him on the staircase, he rigorously abstained from bowing 
or recognizing him. These were the strict orders. To do other- 
wise would have argued an intention of the visitor to catch the god 
hopelessly submitting to the decrees that rule our poor humanity.” 





Dr. Richter on Cesnola 


THE CONFLICT between “ Gen.” di Cesnola and the archzolo- 
gists is an irrepressible one. It was thought by many that the 

ailure of Mr. G, L. Feuardent’s suit for libel against the Director 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art would be the end of it; but 
when a false position has been taken, the person who holds it can 
never feel safe from attack, The whole matter of the “ General’s” 
misstatements in his book on Cyprus and of his doctoring of certain 
sarticles in the Cesnola collection has been brought up _— by the 
arrival in America of Dr, Max Ohnefalsch-Richter, and his delivery 
on Monday evening last, at Chickering Hall, of a lecture on “ My 
and Gen, di Cesnola’s Explorations in Cyprus.” An attempt had 
been made, in advance, in a daily newspaper to show that the 
learned lecturer was not, as his name implies, a judge without 
ile; but it had availed little in discrediting his position as the 
ighest living authority on the subject of the art and archeology of 
Cyprus. From the summary that follows, it will be seen that Dr. 
Richter made no attempt to deny the value of the treasures in the 
Cesnola collection; he merely charged their discoverer with _— 
rance of their age and character, and with gross carelessness if not 
wilful perversion in their description and classification. No one 
wishes to have the collection removed from the Museum; all that 
honest archeologists desire is its proper classification and description 
—but this will doubtless prove a vain desire so long as the unsci- 
entific discoverer from whom it was bought is retained by the Trus- 
tees at a salary of $12,000 per year to guard his treasures from too 
curious eyes. 

Having effectually disposed of the charges against himself, 
referred to above, Dr. Richter said :— 

“I propose first to prove to you positively and conclusively that the 
temple treasure of Gotan. as described by Gen. di Cesnola in his 
book, never existed, and that the whole scientific and well-educated 
world has never been more grossly misled than by Gen. di Cesnola 
and his temple-treasure romance. You may answer me, What 
does it matter? Are these beautiful objects in gold and silver and 
bronze found by Gen. di Cesnola in Cyprus, or found by anybody 
for him, not genuine? Are they not very fine and valuable? 
My answer must be yes, and again yes. They are genuine, even if 
here and there some of the necklaces have been somewhat repaired. 
For instance, beads have been strung on gold wire to compose 
necklaces. The beads and ornaments composing the chains, as 
they exist at present, were found separately, as is always the case, 
the strings having rotted away, but in their association and rear- 
rangement they at least have the appearance of authenticity. At 
all events, the beads are authentic. All the jewelry will possess its 
full value only when we can fix the date with approximate accuracy. 
But we must give up Cesnola’s wonderful tale of the temple treasure 
and reject the assertion of his book that all these things, classified 
under this temple treasure, were found in one spot, in one locality, 
or in one excavation. It appears that he has mixed up objects from 
many spots, perhaps in order to augment the selling value of his 
collection in the eyes of American purchasers.” 

Dr. Richter then explained that Cesnola had claimed that he 
found in one tomb or treasure vault cylinders which existed about 
3500 B.C., and earrings which were worn shortly after the com- 
mencement of the Christian era. He continued :—‘ Very often, | 
must believe, he was not present when his alleged discoveries were 
made. Often, I believe, he purchased objects from the villagers— 
ignorant persons whom he probably could not identify to-day. He 
had two great pots or jars, in one of which his enormous, but un- 
fortunately purely mythical, temple treasure of Curium was laced. 
The other held the relics of his temple of Aphrodite at Golgos, 
which also only existed in the fantasy of the General. With regard 
to the temple treasure of Curium, the Temple of Golgos, the tombs 
of Amathus, the Akropolis of Dali, etc.,-Cesnola has made the 
same sort of sport with the confidence of the whole world. This 
temple treasure of Curium belongs entirely to Cesnola’s imagina- 
tion. The antiquities, fortunately, are genuine, but the place of 
their discovery is a myth. All—the site of discovery, the vaults dis- 
covered, the painting of the vaults—all, I say, were absolutely in- 
vented. The oddest part about it is that while Gen. di Cesnola’s 
invention displays a perfectly riotous productiveness, he cannot pre- 
vent it from exposing itself.” 

Having read a long account from Cesnola’s book which pur- 
ported to show how he discovered the temple treasure, Dr. 
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Richter said that in the presence of witnesses whom he named he 
had gone to the spot spoken of by the General and had made ex- 
plorations proving conclusively to himself and his companions that 
the treasure existed only in the General's imagination. ‘Let me 
quote a passage from Prof. Diimmler’s written statement,” went 
on the Doctor, “published in the Cyprus Herald of Sept. 21, 
1885:—‘I have arrived at the same conviction as the other 
witnesses of the excavation, that there never did exist any treas- 
ure vaults or any treasure of the Temple of Curium, nor any 
evidence of a temple, as asserted by Cesnola.’ A few weeks after- 
ward Major Chard of the Royal Engineers, Mr. Christian, Manager 
of the Imperial Ottoman Bank in Limassol, and Mr. J, W. William- 
son, iy sap of the Cyprus Hera/d, undertook in my absence to 
reopen the tomb in the place near the Church of Agios Armenis. 
Mr. Menardos, an advocate of Limassol, an old friend of Gen. di 
Cesnola, who mentions him in his book, and one of his agents, had, 
naturally, always been opposed to me in my investigations. He 
was eager to show to the gentlemen just mentioned, through The- 
ocharis, Cesnola’s old workman, the exact spot where the Cesnola 
temple treasure was found. But to his and all our discomfiture 
and indeed stupefaction, Theocharis pointed out, not the mosaic on 
the hilltop where the General said he found the temple, but the 
spot on the plain. Mr. Menardos promptly retired into the back- 
ground. He had done his poetic friend more harm than good,” 

Dr. Richter explained that he first discovered that the temple 
was a myth through the agency of Theocharis, a former workman 
of Cesnola’s. ‘“ Theocharis first showed me the mosaic on the hill 
of Curium, and opened my eyes to many of Cesnola’s statements 
in his book. It was an act of revenge on his part. Cesnola, it 
seems, had ee to purchase him a small house before his de- 
parture, and had forgotten it. Theocharis had got some one to 
write to the General for him, but without success, Poets, we know, 
are not good men of business—unless they choose to be. Then 
Theocharis, in the bitterness of his disappointment, offered his 
services to me. When my investigations and their results became 
dangerous to the beautiful fabric of fiction which Cesnola had 
erected, Theocharis was promptly bought up by Cesnola’s agents 
with a handsome sum of money. In consideration of this he de- 
nied under oath the statements he had made to me. However, the 
investigations of our party in 1885 had been too carefully made and 
were tco fully testified to to be affected by this. 

“ Let us glance again at the injury which Cesnola’s romance has 
inflicted, not only on himself, on the Metropolitan Museum, and 
the public, but also on the archeological world. On page 305 of 
his book Cesnola says :—‘In the rubbish removed from the sur- 
face of the mosaic were found several scarabs and cylinders in ser- 
pentine, with rough carvings upon them.’ I show you now some of 
these Cyprian cylinders. They cannot be younger than 1500 B.C., 
and may be as old as 3000 B.C.,or older. I am willing to assert this 
upon my own knowledge. But I can also quote one of the first 
authorities on cylinders, and one of your countrymen, Dr. Ward of 
Newark, editor of Zhe Jndependent, a portion of whose own col- 
lection of cylinders is also in the Metropolitan Museum. He can 
tell you, and so can any Assyriologist or archeologist, that the 
rubbish which lies over a late Rowak or Byzantine mosaic of from 
three to five centuries of this era cannot contain cylinders belong- 
ing to a period from 1500 to 4000 years older. It is, of course, 
possible that Cesnola could have found them during his investiga- 
tions if he had happened to have them in his pockets beforehand 
and the pockets had holes in them. In fact, all the magnificent 
collection of cylinders which he has—by error, let us say—placed 
in his imaginary temple treasure-vaults, must have dropped out of 
his pockets, or somebody else’s.” 

In regard to the so-called Temple of Aphrodite at Golgos, the 
lecturer said :—“ This Golgos collection is one of the greatest far- 
ces of archeology. It not only does not represent the concrete 
discovery of a temple to Aphrodite, but the two sanctuaries from 
which it was composed were not even dedicated to that goddess. 
They were, as the inscriptions show, dedicated to Apollo. Di Ces- 
nola simply found two fine sanctuaries dedicated to Apollo, and 
created out of them one collection to another deity, a collection 
which did not exist, and a temple which never had existed, to place 
the collection in. He,evolved out of his imagi 
and placed in this fantasmal edifice the relics which he found some- 

re else. His own words, his own chronicle of his discoveries is 
the best evidence against him in support of my charges. Like his 
temple treasure of Curium, his temple of Aphrodite has a poetic 
foundation only, These sanctuaries were dedicated to Apollo in 
association with Herakles, a combination which was the rule in 
Cyprus, as my investigations and discoveries proved, and as I have 
fully explained in my book. That Cesnola merely confused two 
Sanctuaries might be pardoned him on the score of ignorance. But 
as it is, he not only deliberately mixed up their contents, but denied 
that he had done so.” 
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The lecturer showed how Cesnola had put heads on statuettes 
that did not belong to them, and said that in the Metropolitan 
Museum there is a statue of a woman upon which Cesnola had 

laced the bearded head of a man. This was only an example. 

e read a letter which Di Cesnola sent to one of his workmen ask- 
ing him to save the heads, noses and arms which he found, as 
they would be useful. The lecturer then made the following sug- 
gestions in regard to the Metropolitan Museum :— 


First.—Have the Cesnola collection examined critically by ex- 
perts from Europe and America in its minutest details and with no 
reservation. 

Second.—Let the character and extent of the restorations or com- 
binations in the Cesnola collection be ascertained. 

Third.—Let the question of locality of discovery be settled—if it 
can be. 

Fourth.—Let the whole collection be properly classified and 
arranged by persons competent to the task—not poets or roman- 
cers, but archeologists. 

Fifth.—In order to assist in this work, new small investigations 
and excavations should be made in Cyprus, so as to render it pos- 
sible, by comparison and verification of locality, to identify the 
articles now in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

Also, a new book on Cyprus should be prepared in which the 
many really valuable points of information in Cesnola's book could 
be critically separated from the trash. As his book stands to-day, 
it is an even more dangerous false guide to the student than his 
collection itself. 


In conclusion Dr. Richter read a statement from Mr. Hogarth of 
Oxford, in which the latter says, referring to Gen, di Cesnola’s ex- 
plorations and excavations :— 


‘* The ridiculous depths to which excavations are said to have 
been carried, ¢.g., forty-one feet, at old Paphos (page 209) in a spot 
at which solid rock lies only two or three feet below the surface, 
and forty to forty-five feet at Amathus (page 255) where a tomb 
twenty feet in depth is quite exceptional, appear to be inventions 
of Besh-besh’s [Gen. di Seaolars man], who spent so much of his 
patron’s money on mastica and other things unarcheological, that 
he was obliged to manufacture satisfactory explanations of his 
large expenditure. When Gen. di Cesnola travelled in person he 
knew nothing of the necessity for keeping accurate notes ; in proof 
of this I will only call attention to his short account of the Carpass 
on page 203, a most extraordinary attempt to supply the want of 
any certain knowledge by such vague inaccuracies as might have 
been picked up from merchants in the bazaar of Larnaca.” 

All the facts brought forward by Dr. Richter strongly reinforce 
the charges, proved on the Feuardent-Cesnola trial, by Mr. A, Dun- 
can Savage, formerly an assistant in the Museum, and a man of 
thorough training and the highest character ; as well as the testi- 
mony of other witnesses for the prosecution. 





Tennyson’s Earliest Poems 
[The London Standard.] 

LORD TENNYSON has done good service to students of his illus- 
trious father’s work by editing the reprint, published to-day, of the 
“ Poems by Two Brothers” (Macmil an), which appeared in 1827. 
The volume has become so scarce and so expensive that it is almost 
inaccessible, except to the resolute book-collector. Apart from the 
considerable intrinsic merit of many of the pieces, especially when 
it is remembered that those by Alfred Tennyson were written be- 
tween the ages of fifteen and seventeen, and those by Charles be- 
tween fifteen and eighteen, this little collection has the charm of a 
certain mystery. ough most of the poems have the initials of 
one or other brother appended, the identification is not in all cases 
assured ; and Lord Tennyson hopes that none of them will be in- 
cluded in any future edition of his father’s works. “ My uncle, 
Frederick Tennyson,” he writes, “ cannot be certain of the author- 
ship of every poem,” and even “ the handwriting of the manuscript 
is known not to be a sure guide.” The extracts which we shall 
give are taken from poems assigned to Alfred Tennyson, In the 
“ Exile’s Harp ” we find, not, indeed, any extraordinary promise of 
poetical greatness, but some of that lyrical sensibility which marked 
the mature work of the boy writer :— 


‘*T will hang thee, my Harp, by the side of the fountain, 

On the whispering branch of the lone-waving willow; 

Above thee shall rush the hoarse gale of the mountain, 
Below thee shall tumble the dark, breaking billow. 

The winds shall blow by thee, abandon'd, forsaken; 
The wild gales alone shall arouse thy sad strain; 

For where is the heart or the hand to awaken 
The sounds of thy soul-soothing sweetness again ? 


‘*Oh! Harp of my fathers! 
Thy chords shall decay; 
One by one with the strings 

Shall thy notes fade away ; 





Till the fiercest of tempests 
Around thee may yell, 
And not waken one sound 
Of thy desolate shell!” 


In the verses beginning a poem that is entitled only by its first 
line we trace the didactic tone which is a sure sign of youth :— 
‘* Why should we weep for those who die? 
They fall—their dust returns to dust ; 
Their souls shall live eternally 
Within the mansions of the just. 
‘* They die to live—they sink to rise, 
They leave this wretched mortal shore ; 
But brighter suns and bluer skies 
Shall smile on them for evermore. 
‘* Why should we sorrow for the dead? 
Our life on earth is but a span ; 
They tread the path that all must tread, 
They die the common death of man.” 


In the address by Antony to Cleopatra, of which we print the 
first and concluding stanzas, the lad is evidently struggling with a 
theme rather beyond his powers :— 

**O Cleopatra, fare thee well, 

We two can meet no more; 

This breaking heart alone can tell 
The love to thee I bore. 

But wear not thou the conqueror’s chain 
Upon thy race and thee ; 

And though we ne’er can meet again, 
Vet still be true to me; 

For I for thee have lost a throne, 

To wear the crown of love alone, 

” * . oes — * 


‘* Thine on the earth, and on the throne, 
And in the grave, am I; 
And, dying, still I am thine own, 
Thy bleeding Antony. 
How shall my spirit joy to hear 
That thou art ever true ! 
Nay—weep not—dry that burning tear, 
hat bathes thine eyes’ dark hue. 
Shades of my fathers! lo, I come; 
I hear your voices from the tomb!” 
We reach a higher level of attainment—with a more manageable 
subject—in the “ Old Sword” :— 
** Old Sword! tho’ dim and rusted 
Be now thy sheeny blade, 
Thy glitt’ring edge encrusted 
With cankers Time hath made ; 
Yet once around thee swell'd the cry 
Of triumph’s fierce delight, 
The shoutings of the victory, 
The thunders of the fight ! 
* * * * * 


‘* Old Sword! whose fingers clasp’d thee 
Around thy carved hilt ? 
And with that hand which grasp’t thee 
What heroes’ blood was spilt ; 
When fearlessly, with open hearts, 
And lance to lance oppos’d, 
Beneath the shade of barbed darts 
The dark-ey’d warriors clos’d. 
** Old Sword ! I would not burnish 
Thy venerable rust, 
Nor sweep away the tarnish 
Of darkness and of dust ! 
Lie there, in slow and still decay, 
Unfam’d in olden rhyme, 
The relic of a former day, 
A wreck of ancient time !” 


A successful imitation is made of the famous Horatian ode to the 
perjured Barine—“ Ulla si juris tibi ejerati Poena, Barine, nocuis- 
set unquam "":— 

‘** Did not thy roseate lips outvie 
The gay Anana's spic bloom ; 
Had not thy breath the luxury, 
The richness of its deep perfume— 
** Were not the pearls it fans more clear 
Than those which graced the valved shell ; 
Thy foot more airy than the deer, 
When startled from his lonely dell— 
‘* Were not thy bosom’s stainless whiteness, 
Where angel loves their vigils keep, 
More heavenly than the dazzling brightness 
Of the cold crescent on the deep— 
* * ' * * * 
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‘* In Savoy's groves full merrily sing 
A thousand songsters gay, 
When the breath of spring calls them forth on the wing, 
To sport in the sun’s mild ray: 
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But thou, 
Triumphant in that eye of blue 
Beneath thy smoothly marble brow ; 


‘** Exulting in thy form thus moulded, 
By nature’s tenderest touch design’d; 

Proud of the fetters thou hast folded 

Around this fond deluded mind — 


‘* Deceivest still with practis’d look, 
With fickle vow, and well-feign’d sigh. 
I tell thee that I will not brook 
Reiterated perjury ! 


‘Alas! I feel thy deep control, 
E’en now when I would break thy chain ; 
But while I seek to gain thy soul, 
Ah! say—hast thou a soul to gain?” 


The “ Maid of Savoy” is written in a less reproving vein :— 
** Down Savoy’s hills of stainless white 
A thousand currents run, 
And sparkle bright in the early light 
Of the slowly rising sun: 


But brighter far, 
Like the glance of a star 
From regions above, 
Is the look of love 
In the eye of the Maid of Savoy! 


‘** Down Savoy’s hills of lucid snow 
A thousand roebucks leap, 
And headlong they go when the bugles blow, 
And sound from steep to steep : 


But lighter far, 
Like the motion of air 
On the smooth river’s bed, 
Is the noiseless tread 
Of the foot of the Maid of Savoy ! 


* * & * 


But softer far, 
Like the holy song 
Of angels in air, 
When they sweep along, 
Is the voice of the Maid of Savoy !” 





A longer and more ambitious effort is “‘ On Sublimity ” :— 


**O tell me not of vales in tenderest green, 
The poplar’s shade, the plantane’s graceful tree ; 
Give me the wild cascade, the rugged scene, 
The loud surge bursting o’er the purple sea : 
On such sad views my soul delights to pore, 
By Teneriffe’s peak, or Kilda’s giant height, 
Or dark Loffoden’s melancholy shore, 
What time gray eve is fading into night ; 
When by that twilight beam I scarce descry 
The mingled shades of earth and sea and sky. 


‘* Give me to wander at midnight alone, 
Through some august cathedral, where, from high, 
The cold, clear moon on the mosaic stone 
Comes glancing in gay colors gloriously, 
Through windows rich with gorgeous blazonry, 
Gilding the niches dim, where, side by side, 
Stand antique mitred prelates, whose bones lie 
Beneath the pavement, where their deeds of pride 
Were graven, but long since are worn away 
By constant feet of ages day by day. 


* * * * 


“* T love your voice, ye echoing winds, that sweep 
Thro’ the wide womb of midnight, when the veil 
Of darkness rests upon the mighty deep, 
The laboring vessel, and the shatter'd sail— 
Save when the forked bolts of lightning leap 
On flashing pinions, and the mariner pale 
Raises his eyes toheaven. Oh! who would sleep 
What time the rushing of the angry gale 
Is Joud upon the waters ?7—Hail ! ail 
Tempest and clouds and night and thunder's rending peal ! 


1 hail! 


* * * * 


‘* Blest be the bard whose willing feet rejoice 
To tread the emerald green of Fancy’s vales, 
Who hears the music of her heavenly voice, 
And breathes the rapture of her nectar'd gales! 
Blest be the bard whom golden Fancy loves, 
He strays forever thro her blooming bowers, 
- Amid the rich profusion of her groves, 
And wreathes his forehead with her spicy flowers 
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Of eer radiance ; but how blessed is he 
Who feels the genuine force of high Sublimity !” 

Several epigrams are included in the collection, They are inter- 
esting chiefly as first attempts. “A Contrast” is as successful as 
any :-— 

‘* Do'st ask why Laura’s soul is riven 
By pangs her prudence can’t command? 
To one who heeds not she has giv’n 
Her heart, alas! without her hand. 


‘* But Chloe claims our sympathy, 
To wealth a martyr and a slave; 
For when the knot she dar’d to tie, 
Her hand without her heart she gave.” 





The Best Ten American Books 


On Saturday next, May 27, we shall print a list of the ten books 
named by our readers as the greatest yet produced in America, or by 
Americans. The number chosen is an arbitrary one, but the same 
objection could be made to any other. It has the merit of being 
conveniently small, yet not too small to admit of a considerable 
variety in the character of the works selected. 

To the person from whom we recetved, not later than May 
13, the list most nearly identical with the one composed of the ten 
books recetving the apa 0 number of votes, we shall send, prepaid, 
any book or books the winner may select, whose aggregate price, at 
publishers’ 4 pe shall not exceed $10. 

If several lists shall prove to have come equally close to the one 
published, the prize will be given to that which first reached us. 

“ The Critic’s contest,” says the Albany Argus, “is a stimulus 
to American thought on a subject in which American pride can 
well be awakened, and it ought to have thousands of ballots before 
its poll closes.” 





“Very Rare Books” 


THE FOLLOWING letter from Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. was 
called forth by the communication from Mr, Andrew Lang printed 
in our last number. 


“TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 

“In reply to your favor, we would say that our cataloguer in 
cataloguing ‘ Letters to Eminent Hands’ did what has been done 
many times before. The authorship, as we understand it, has been 
in doubt. We are very glad to have Mr. Lang’s statement that he 
did not write it. The book has been sold, however, to a party 
without question as to its authorship. 

“In regard to ‘ Helen of Troy,’ we would say that we doubted 
the point as to its being a large paper copy ourselves. It came to 
us with a number of other items from a collector, upon whose 
positive statement that it was large paper, we waived our doubts, 
and catalogued it as such. In so doing, we admit that we were 
somewhat hasty. 


“ NEW YORK, May 10, 1893. Dopp, MEAD & Co,” 


A Fallow Field 


IT IS ONE of the curiosities of the world of books that although 
there is much general acquaintance, by way of translation, with 
contemporary German literature, very little is known of the makers 
of that literature. Ask the three or four people among your ac- 
quaintance whom you consider “well up”’in book lore, but who 
are not German scholars, to tell you what they know of German 
literature. They will probably give you, with more or less fluency, 
a running account of the Minnesingers, the Meistersingers, Les- 
sing, Goethe, Richter and Heine, and then their knowledge will 
come to a dead halt. While the magazines abound with studies, 
criticisms and personal particulars both major and minor on the 
foregoing authors, it is impossible to gather in English extended in- 
formation on Auerbach, Spielhagen or Heyse, while those who are 
making the German literature of the present day are not even known 
ome. It would seem, then, that herein lies a fallow field for the 

rman translators. May we not hope that they will soon culti- 
vate it, and bring forth the long-desired information concerning the 
poets, novelists, philosophers and historians of the present day ? 

REFERENCE LIBRARY, 

GRAND RaPIDs, MICH. 





CLARA J. DENTON. 





Nathaniel Hawthorne in a New Light 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


Mr. Bliss Perry’s article in the May A¢/antic on “ Hawthorne at 
North Adams” reminds me of an incident of the great romancist’s 
Sojourn there, which was related to me many years ago and proba- 
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bly never has been printed. My informant was Mr. M., an old 
resident of that village. According to his relation Hawthorne 
boarded at an inn there, and his table was waited on by a very 
pretty girl, to whom Hawthorne was polite—just polite, nothing 
more, But the girl was a bit of a coquette, and she had a jealous 
lover, somehow connected with the hotel, 1 believe—perhaps an 
ostler or a driver. To worry this lover (perhaps to drive him to 
the point desired by most women), the girl would engage in apparent 
familiarity with Hawthorne at the table, and did a good deal of un- 

rovoked blushing and giggling, under the jealous observation of the 

orse person. Oneevening, as Mr. M. was walking a little outside 
the village, he saw Hawthorne walking in the same direction some 
distance ahead of him, and presentlp he saw the horse person rap- 
idly stealing along behind the walls and fences in the same direc- 
tion, and presently he jumped into the road and ran toward Haw- 
thorne in a swift and stealthy manner. My impression is that he 
had some weapon, according to my informant, but whether a stick 
or a knife, I cannot recall. At all events his movements indicated 
hostility towards the unconscious man in advance, and excited Mr. 
M.’s fears for his safety, and so he shouted loudly in such a way as. 
to warn Hawthorne. Hawthorne turned around and so did the 
pursuer. Hawthorne had a cane and stood his ground, and the 
would-be assailant, seeing himself between two fires and detected 
in his design, turned off into the fields and went his way. Haw- 
thorne waited till Mr. M. came up with him, thanked him in a cold, 
shy way, and then moved on. Mr, M., seeing that his society was 
not desired and that no explanation was to be expected, took an- 
other road and left the romancist to his imaginings. The facts 
which led to the conduct of the lover afterwards leaked out through 
the village gossipers, This is an account of the affair as it remains 
in my memory after thirty years, and I have no doubt it is sub- 
stantially, although it may not be literally, correct. The main 
features may be relied on, 


BUFFALO, N. Y., May 13, 1893. IRVING BROWNE, 





Florence Watters Snedeker 


A WRITER who promised to bring a decided individuality into 
American fiction has just died at the very beginning of her reputa- 
tion. We refer to Mrs. Florence Watters Snedeker, wife of the - 
Rev. Charles H. Snedeker of the Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Poughkeepsie. Mrs. Snedeker’s last printed story was “ The Pro- 
fessor’s Aberration” in the February Century. She also had 
“ Their Christmas saree in the Christmas Century for 1892, 
and “ Deacon Allawater’s Baby ” in the Christmas Harper’s Bazar, 
She had written for the Bazar an account of “ A Family Canoe 
Trip,” which appeared afterward as a volume in Harper's Black 
and White Series. Her first appearance in the monthly magazines 
was in the story “ The House with the Cross,” in The Century for 
June 1891. Besides this she had written for The Independent, Our 
Youth, and other papers, and she has left an unpublished romance 
of Ireland. Mrs. Snedeker herself thought that her work had only 
just begun. She was young, and ambitious in the best sense, and 

owing in power of expression. A phrase of hers in “ Their 
Cities Meeting” shows how much she could put into little 
space, Speaking of a country congregation she said :—* Their 
supreme warfare was with the frosts, the ys ge the devouring 
insects that made their living hard. Their God was oftenest the 
fearsome mystery at the centre of the havoc of things.” 





General Armstrong 


THE DEATH of Gen. Samuel Chapman kare | removes a. 
noble and potent force from the field of educational and humanitarian 
work in this country. A son of one of the first American mission- 
aries to the Sandwich Islands, at one time Minister of Public In- 
struction there, he inherited the spirit which had animated his 
father; and after making a capital record in the war for the freeing 
of the slaves, found his eoed in as the emancipation 
thus secured by removing the shackles of ignorance and supersti- 
tion by which the freedmén’s minds were bound. In 1865, sus-~ 
tained chiefly by private aid from the North, and under the au- 
spices of the American Missionary Association, he founded the 

ampton Normal and Agricultural Institute. At first only Negroes 
were taken in; but in ten years the National Government asked 
him to extend its benefits to Indians as well. Now the Institute 
contains nearly 200 Indians and between 500 and 600 Negroes, Its 

aduates go out as teachers of their races, and thus its influence 
om been immeasurably extended. The financial burden assumed 
in connection with this great work was a heavy one—so heavy that 
Gen. Armstrong’s paralysis eighteen months ago and death last 
week were due to the strain 0: ing it. 
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The Century Club’s New Book 


THE NEW BOOK of the Century Club shows a growth in mem- 
bership from 837 to 933; it also shows the Club's assets to be 
$473,245.71 and its indebtedness $21 ‘nae The house and fur- 
niture were valued at $397,990.29. The receipts for the year were 
$92,568.02 and the expenditures $104,172.13, including the cost of 
an electric-light plant and a reduction of the indebtedness by 
$20,000, Eight regular and four special art exhibitions were held ; 
and the thanks of the art-committee were voted to Arthur Sted- 
man for his assistance in obtaining the collection of the works of 
the English pre-Raphaelite artists from the Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts and other owners. A number of works of art were 
added to the gallery. The library was increased by the purchase of 
367 volumes and the receipt by gift of 198, making the total on the 
shelves 7626. Notice was received that the valuable library of 
on Lorimer Graham, Jr., had been bequeathed to the Club by 

is widow. Clarence King had loaned his valuable collection of 
scientific works, and gifts of books were made by Samuel P. Avery, 
Poultney Bigelow, W. C. Brownell, Gen. J. Watts de Peyster, J. J. 
Higginson, W. W. Hoppin, the late Louis Lange, Prof. S. P. Lang- 
ley, Frank D. Millet and Edmund Clarence Stedman. In the re- 
port of ex-Judge Henry E. Howland, Secretary, coupled with much 
valuable information about the progress of the Club in the last 
year, occurs the following pathetic wail :—‘ The tidal wave of a 
pular election has swept one of our most distinguished members 
into the highest office in the gift of the pm without a ripple on 
the placid surface of our club life, and although there may be 
others of us who are waiting to take advantage of the next tide, it 
is a sad reflection upon our capacity that, under the standards 
promulgated by the arbiters and leaders of our home government, 
none of us are qualified for municipal office.” 





Poetry, and Forest Preservation 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


I wish to thank Zhe Critic for publishing my request for a poem 
last autumn, and the poets for their responses to it. The poems 
will be remembered for their own sake, and for their connection 
with the movement for the preservation of the White Mountain 
forests, and I am grateful to the authors of all of them. The re- 
quest caused a curious perturbation among those opposed to the 
movement, and I gy that they should produce a poem set- 
ting forth their view of the subject; but for some reason they did 
not bring it out. The agitation and discussion begun last year 
have resulted in the enactment of a law establishing a permanent 
forestry commission, with important powers and a salary to enable 
one member of the Board to devote his time to the work. The en- 
tire country will observe the effect of the new law with much inter- 
est, and will earnestly hope that it may be the beginning and means 
of changes that shall bring lasting benefits to the interests and re- 
sources of the State. 

It is now a little more than six years since I began the effort to 
have New Hampshire take some care, officially, of her mountain 
forests and scenery. For two years there was little response. 
Then came three years and a half of the work of a forestry com- 
mission without powers and unsalaried. Meantime the State has 
been officially advertising the attractions of our scenery for several 
years, expending thousands of dollars in this business enterprise, 
while it has long been obvious that the best possible advertisement 
of our scenery would be to say that we are going to begin to take 
care of it. I owe much to the journals of the whole country for 
their aid in the agitation of the last six months, which has made 
our present success possible. All Americans will henceforth ob- 
serve the course of things in the White Mountain forests with in- 
creased interest, and popular observation, reporting and discussion 
aeons them will always be helpful in developing the public in- 
telligence and interest required for their rational treatment. 


FRANKLIN FALLS, N. H., 24 April, 1893. ‘J. B. HARRISON. 


Talks with Taine 


A LADY whom we take to be Mme. Darmesteter writes thus to 
The Athenaeum of the late M. Taine :— 

‘How well I remember the'spring afternoon when he told me of 
Browning, a youth of twenty, encountering Stendhal, an elderly and 
<rotchety man of genius, at Civita Vecchia! How he made the 
figures live! and how, as he showed me the two heads stooping 
“over the voluminous extracts which Stendhal had made from the 
chronicles of the Italian Renaissance, I marvelled at the extraor- 
dinary fitness of things which had led the most picturesque, subtle 
and psychological poet of our time to the feet of the one man who 





could set his genius on the predestined track ! 
“ But so it was always when one talked with M. Taine. 


All that 
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he said seemed to wake up long echoes that went on ringing after- 
wards, Ay, I remember the first time, or almost the first time, I 
ever saw him in my house. I was sitting alone, disheartened be- 
cause the winter’s wood was of a sort which sent sparks flying all 
over my little parlor; such a storm of sparks that I could pay at- 
tention to nothing else! And then I remember how he came to 
the rescue, and showed me the chestnut logs which spit and dartle, 
the birch ~~ which smoke and moulder, the sulky pine, and the 
flaming, cordial oak and beech ; till the wood ashes began to sprout 
and green and burgeon with the birds they used to bear, and I was 
listening to such a poetry of the greenwood as I have never heard 
before or since. No one loved trees or spoke of them so well as 
M. Taine; the great philosopher had the heart of a Druid, and 
knew the age and history of almost every tree in Paris courts or 
uays. 

ar He who loved the trees so well lies in a country grave. A 
white tomb, white as a temple, stands alone on the moorland brow 
of a hill above the blue Lake of Annecy. And if one stood by the 
tomb, he could see thence, not alone the clear waters and the 
theatre of mountains, but—close at hand—the familiar vineyards 
and the gardens and the long, hospitable, verandaed house where 
those who made so beautiful a life for him we mourn will keep his 
memory green for coming generations.” 


The Fine Arts 
Mr, Blackburn’s “‘ Artistic Travel” 


WE WERE SOMEWHAT disappointed on opening this handsome 
volume to find that it was not a really new work, but for the most 
part a mere revision of what the artist-author had given us in his 
“‘ Normandy Picturesque” (the second edition of which was pub- 
lished just twenty years ago), “ The Pyrenees,” “ Travelling in 
Spain,” “ Artists ad Arabs,” etc. Some of these are doubtless out 
of print, and others have not been reprinted in this country ; so that 
the matter and the illustrations will be new to many readers who 
have not long ago enjoyed, as we have done, the perusal of the 
original editions. As Mr. Blackburn remarks in his preface, 
“ some of the aspects of places and incidents of travel are so changed 
that the descriptions will have fresh interest” now; but in large 
portions of Brittany, Normandy, Spain and Algeria—the countries 
traversed—it is remarkable how little change a score of years has 
made in almost everything that is of particular interest to the tour- 
ist. Paris grows and changes, but Caen, Lisieux and Granville, 
St. Malo, Dinan and Guingamp, Madrid, Seville and Granada seem 
as stationary and changeless as the Pyrenees themselves. The 
old pictorial illustrations are as true to the existing state of things 
as fresh ones would be,and Mr. Blackburn gives us few that are 
new. The text is slightly revised; the pictures are the same as in 
the earlier books. Besides his own there are many by Randolph 
Caldecott, Sydney Hall, A. E. Browne, John Philip and others ; and 
those of the Pyrenees, with a single exception, are from Gustave 
Doré. There are 130 illustrations in all, and they are admirably 
printed. Indeed, the typographical execution of the volume is ele- 
gant in all respects. ($3.75. Imported by Chas. Scribner’s Sons.) 








“Homes in City and Country” 

MESSRS, RUSSELL STURGIS, John W. Root and Bruce Price, ar- 
chitects ; Donald G, Mitchell, essayist ; Samuel Parsons, Jr., land- 
eet fae and A. W. Linn, who supplies a chapter on “ Build- 
ing and Loan Associations,” treat of “‘ Homes in City and Country,” 
from their several points of view, in a fully illustrated volume just 
published. Mr. Sturgis and Mr. Root deal with the city house, and 
the illustrations to their essays show typical houses of the old styles 
and the new in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis and 
Chicago. Mr. Bruce Price takes ‘“‘ The Suburban House” as his 
theme, and — such “ megalithical” creations as the lodge and 
“keep” at the gates of Tuxedo. Mr. Mitchell recounts the devel- 
— of the American country house from the gambrel-roofed 
affair of the New England seaboard neighborhoods to the ambi- 
tious Newport “ cottage” of to-day. And Mr. Parsons tells how to 
make the most of six or seven acres of ground ; how one may have 
in little space, without crowding, a pond, well-grown trees, flow- 
ering sivas and lawn; and how, even on an acre or two, one may 
secure no end of picturesque features. The illustrations show the 
work of many more architects than those concetned in the writing 
of the book. ($2. Chas. Scribner’s Sons.) 





Art Notes 
“ FIGURE-DRAWING FOR CHILDREN,” by Caroline Hunt Rimmer, 
will have to be mastered by a grown-up person before it can be 
made available as guide- or copy-book, but instructors of primary 
classes in drawing will find it worth while to give a few hours to 
that work. Miss Rimmer’s system of teaching isan old and simple 














The 


one ; her illustrations are novel, pretty and abundant. She writes 

as well as she draws; and while children cannot be expected to 

make use of the book without help, almost any educated person is 

ay to give thesort of help required. ($1.25. D. Lothrop 
0. 
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—‘ Drawing in the Public Schools” is a manual for teachers pre- 
pared by Mr. Anson K. Cross, who is an instructor in the Massa- 
chusetts Normal Art School. There are eight plates of geometri- 
cal forms, and the greater part of the text is devoted to explainin 
these plates, and the use of a transparent “slate” of glass whic 
the author has inserted. Published by the author, price $1. 

—‘ Amateur Photography ”’ is the title of a little paper-covered 
book, of convenient size as a hand-book, in which the necessary ap- 
paratus, chemicals and processes for both in-door and out-door 
work are well-described, and much interesting matter is added 
about the ——— orthochromatic photography, composite pho- 
tography, and other modern improvements. (50 cts. Baker & 
Taylor Co.) 


—A small collection of landscapes in water-colors and in oils, by 
George H. McCord, A.N.A., was placed on exhibition at Keppel’s 
— on May 3, to stay for two weeks. They are about equally 

ivided between English and American scenery, the most attractive 
ae of the lanes and cottages, fishing boats and villages of the 
south coast of England. The largest of the oil-paintings is a view 
of Kenilworth Castle at sunset. "eThere are also a few works in 
black and white. 


—A bronze statue of Fritz Reuter, the German poet, designed by 
Engelsman of Munich, was unveiled in Chicago on the 14th inst. 


—Mrs. Rachael McAuley has sent to the Actors’ Fund a check 
for $1000, the proceeds of the sale of the Booth-Shakespeare Me- 
dallion, which she gave a year ago to the Actors’ Fund Fair, as a 
memorial of her husband, who was an admirer and friend of Edwin 
Booth. The medallion is the work of Theodore Bauer. Joseph 
Jefferson, A. M. Palmer and others thought that it ought to become 
the property of the Players Club, and it was accordingly bought for 
them by a large number of subscribers, who contributed $5 each. 

—The annual exhibition of drawings and other work by the 
pupils of the National Academy of Design was held on May 11 and 
12. Some promising studies of heads in oils and in tels were 
shown ; also some clever work in pen-and-ink and in India-ink by 
members of the sketch class ; but the drawings from life and from 
cast included very little that was good, and the compositions by 
the pupils showed a general neglect of figure-drawing from mem- 
o 


—At the sale of paintings from the studio of the late M. Meis- 
sonier last week, ‘Le Graveur a |’ Eau Forte” (“‘ The Etcher ”’) 
brought 272,000/. ($54,400). 





The Magazines 
“The English Illustrated ” 

THE May English [ilustrated is the first issue under the new 
Management. It makes anexcellent beginning. Its most striking 
features are some rhymes made for a little girl by Lord Macaulay, 
and Rudyard Kipling’s “‘ Song of the English,” which fills several 
pages and was written in view of the opening of the Imperial In- 
stitute. Mr. Kipling is said to have contributed the poem to the 
Magazine as a gift. It opens with five stanzas in the following 
manner :— 

“* Keep ye the Law—be swift in all obedience, 
Clear the land of evil, drive the road and bridge the ford. 
Make ye sure to each his own 
That he reap what he has sown ; 
By the peace among Our peoples let men know We serve the Lord.” 
Then follow six stanzas called “‘ The Coastwise Lights” :— 
** We ores the clippers wing-and-wing that race the Southern 
wool ; 

We warn the crawling cargo-tanks of Bremen, Leith, and Hull; 

To each and all our equal lampin equal jeopardy— 

The white wall-sided warships or the whalers of Dundee.” 
After this comes the “ Song of the Dead” ;— 

‘* There’s never a flood goes shoreward now 

But lifts a keel we manned ; 

There’s never an ebb goes seaward now 
But drops our dead on the sand— 

But slinks our dead on the sands forlore, 
From the Ducies to the Swin. 

If blood be the price of admiralty, 
Good God, we ha’ paid it in !” 

— follow twelve strong lines in praise of the deep-sea ca- 


“ Here in the womb of the world—here on the tie-ribs of earth 
Words and the words of men flicker and flutter and beat— 
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Warning, sorrow and gain, salutation and mirth— 


For a Power troubles the Still that has neither voice nor feet.” 
After this the “‘ Song of the Sons” and song of the cities. Each of 
the chief imperial cities is supposed to s in turn ; and right 
vigorous and melodious is their speech. Thus Auckland :— 

‘* Last, loneliest, loveliest, exquisite, apart— 
On us, on us the unswerving season smiles, 
Who wonder ’mid our fern why men depart 
To seek the Happy Isles.” 
Then, finally, England answers :— 
‘* The = that ye make shall be law and I shall not press my 
will, 
Because ye are sons of The Blood and call me Mother still. 
Now ye must speak to your kinsmen and they must speak to 


you 

After the use of the English in straight-flung words and few. 
Stand to your work and be strong, halting not in your ways, 
Balking the end half-won for an instant dole of praise. 

Stand to your work and be wise—certain of sword and pen, 
Who are neither children nor Gods, but men in a world of men !” 





** Poet-lore ” 

The seventh of May was Browning's eighty-first birthday; and 
duly to celebrate it, the May number of Poet-/ore, Boston’s monthly 
organ of Shakespeare and Browning students, was devoted almost 
exclusively to the latter poet. Even the “ Browning Books of the 
Year” are noticed ; and there is an extract from Moncure D, Con- 
way’s reminiscent remarks at a recent informal meeting of the 
Browning Society of London, From the opening article, ‘“‘ Robert 
Browning—the Man: Some Further Reminiscences,” by William 
G. Kingsland, we extract only one of many interesting passages :— 

“I well remember the indignation of the poet as he spoke of the 
ruined homes and blighted prospects caused by intemperance ; and 
he related how, but a few evenings since, he had come across a 
working-man who was so drunk he could scarcely stand, ‘I hel 
him along for some distance as best I could,’ said the poet, ‘ but 
he was exceedingly unmanageable; and I was glad when another 
individual, apparently a fellow-worker, came to my assistance with 
the remark, “I think you had better leave him to me, sir.” And as 
he seemed to understand more about it than I did, I thought that 
the best thing to do,’ he added. 

“I once showed him a little booklet that had come to me from 
America, containing extracts from his poems arranged under the 
date of each day of the year. He looked through it with much in- 
terest, and as he handed it back to me remarked, ‘ Ah! how this 
sort of thing humbles one; and yet it #s something to have sown 
seed like this, isn’t it?’ How characteristic this was of the man! 
He knew the worth of his own achievement,—none knew it better; 
but of vain-glory therein no trace was manifest. For long years he 
had cast his bread upon the waters, and ‘ many days’ ere it 
was again found, No ‘society’ petting spoiled his simple and 
courteous nature; nor was he intoxicated with the sudden u- 
larity that overtook him as he was nearing old age. So in the ful- 
ness of the days he departed from among us,—a érue man, noble in 
life as in work, great in achievement as in aspiration, and full of a 
sublime faith in the ultimate possibilities of humanity.” 





Notes 


“ THE ARCTIC PROBLEM, and Narrative of the Peary Relief Ex- 
pedition,” by Prof. Angelo Heilprin, leader of the P Relief Ex- 
pedition, is issued this week by the Contemporary Publishing Co. 
of Philadelphia. 

—Denmark is the seventh (and latest) country to comply with the 
requirements of the American copyright law necessary to secure 
mutual copyright. 

—Sarah Grand’s new tale, ‘“‘ The Story of Evadne,” is now ap- 
pearing as a serial in Zhe Woman's Herald. Miss Grand wrote 
“The Heavenly Twins,” which has been spoken of by our London 
correspondent as the literary sensation of the hour, and which will 
be published in this country, by the Cassell Publishing Co. 

—The Walt Whitman Reunion of Philadelphia will eat its an- 
nual dinner in New York this year on the poet’s birthday, May 31. 

—Mr. John Murray, who holds the English copyright on Her- 
man Melville's “Omoo” and “ Typee,” is about to bring out in 
London an illustrated edition of those striking books, with an intro- 
duction by Henry S. Salt. 

—Mr. Walter Besant, the delegate of the Society of Authors to 
the Conference of Authors to be held at Chicago on July 10-12, will 
leave England in the Etruria on June 1o. Mr, Besant, says the 
London Literary World, has arranged to pay a visit to several of 
the New England cities, including New Haven, Providence, Ply- 
mouth, Salem, Concord and Portsmouth, and proceed thence to 
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Niagara before he goes toChicago. He will read a paper on “ The 
Work of the Society of Authors® and will be the bearer of numer- 
ous —— by other leading members of the Society. Mr. Besant 
will be accompanied by Mr. S. S. Sprigge, sometime Secretary of 
the Society. 

—David Nutt of London will shortly issue ‘“ Musa Consolatrix,” 
being poems by C. Sayle. 


—The first number of Harper's Quarterly, containing Mrs. S. P. 
McLean Greene's popular story, “ Vesty of the Basins,” has just 
been issued. This new periodical publication will be devoted to 
the production of successful American novels in an attractive and 
inexpensive form. 


—To their Salem (cheap) edition of Hawthorne, Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co, will soon add “ Twice-Told Tales” and “ Mosses from an 
Old Manse” ; and uniform with these, in general style, will be the 
Portland edition of Longfellow’s “ Hyperion ” and “ Outre-Mer.” 


—Mrs. pang? Ward is writing a new novel—a companion 
work to “ Robert Elsmere” and “ David Grieve.” 


—Mr. Langdon Mitchell (a son of Dr. S. Weir Mitchell) is about 
to bring out a new book, containing many new poems and some of 
the best of those published in his first (pseudonymous) volume. 


—Robert Grant, author of “ Reflections of a Married Man,” will 
nin the June Scribner's a sequel to that book, entitled “ The 
Opinions of a Philosopher.” The novelette will run through four 
— and will be illustrated by W. T. Smedley and C. S. Rein- 


—Prof. C, E. Norton’s “ Life and Letters of James Russell Low- 
ell” will be published by Harper & Bros, about the middle of 
September. 

— prptaon's Guide to Alaska and the Northwest Coast,” which 
Miss E, R. Scidmore has written; will be a complete hand-book for 
all the coast country between Puget Sound and the Arctic Ocean. 
It will be fully illustrated, and contain many maps, several of them 
made especially for this book. 


—Mr. R. L, Stevenson’s “ Footnote to History” (ancient Samoan 


history) has been burned in Germany, and the publishers, Messrs. 
Tauchnitz, compelled to pay a heavy fine. 


—Miss Helen Gray Cone’s first volume of poems, ‘“‘ Oberon and 
Puck,” originally published by Cassell & Co., will be republished 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., the publishers of her second volume 


verse, “ The Ride to the Lady.” 
—W. ging feb J & Co, of Chicago have in preparation a“ souvenir 


edition” of Harriet Monroe's “Columbian Ode,” which was de- 
livered at the dedication of the Exposition last October. The new 
publication, which is intended primarily for sale at the Fair, is en- 
riched by decorative designs by Will H. Bradley, and the dainty 
ee is being printed on Holland paper by the De Vinne 


—Five hundred copies of Mrs. Colles’s book, “Authors and 
Writers Associated with Morristown,” N. J., have been sold, and a 
new edition with more reading-matter and more illustrations is in 
press, 

—Mr. Froude has begun his Oxford lectures, which the public 
may attend, and which therefore are attracting large audiences. 


—Among the artists who will illustrate the series on “ Men’s 
Occupations,” recently begun in Scrdbner’s Magasine, are W. L. 
Metcalf, Frank Brangwyn (the English marine artist), Dan Beard, 
W. T. Smedley and Otto Bacher. 

—The following officers were reélected at the annual meeting 
of the Board of Trustees of Barnard College on May 12:—Chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees, the Rev. Dr. Arthur Brooks; Vice- 
Chairman, Mrs. Joseph H. Choate; Secretary, Hamilton W. Mabie; 
Treasurer, George A. Plimpton ; Executive Cocnmabecs, Mrs. Alfred 
Meyer, Mrs. Seth Low, Miss Helen D. Brown and Miss Ella Weed. 
Mrs, Walter Howe was elected a Trustee. 


—Paris is said to have succumbed to the power of Wagner's 
music, The recent production of “ Die Walkiire” at the Grand 
Opera House was a great success. 


—The American Bible Society held its annual meeting in the 
Bible House, this city, on May11. Thereport showed the receipts 
for the ending March 31 to be $578,930.76 and the disburse- 
ments $536,537.01. 

—Mr. W. E. Benjamin has just purchased the George Edward 
Sears library of books relating to the history of topography. Mr. 
Sears, who is the son of the founder of the printing-house of Sears 
& Cole, was twenty years in making this collection, for which Mr. 
Benjamin is said to have ge $25,000, This interesting library, 
which forms “a — chain of all the links by which the work of 
the copyists and bookbinders of the fourteenth century is allied with 
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the work of the publishers of the present time,” will be exhibited at 
Mr. Benjamin’s new gallery, late Lanthier’s, in the autumn. 

—A new novel by David Christie Murray, entitled “ A Wasted 
Crime,” will be the next volume in Harper’s Franklin Square Li- 
brary. 

—The 1osth anniversary of the American Philosophical Society 
will be celebrated in Philadelphia, on May 22-26. Besides dele- 
gates from the American corresponding societies, there will be 
many representatives of foreign bodies. 


—A reunion of the Associate Alumnz of the Normal College 
will be held in the college chapel at two o'clock to-day. There will 
be short addresses by President Hunter and Mr, F. Hopkinson 
Smith, and an alumnz song with words by Miss Helen Gray Cone 
will be sung. 

—Mr. Henry Jones, alias ‘“ Cavendish,” the well-known writer 
about whist, is visiting America and will attend the Whist Con- 
gress at Chicago on June 20. 


—Sahei Ohashi, proprietor of Hakubunkwan, the largest publish- 
ing-house in Japan, accompanied by his secretary, Mr. T. Hiraiwa, 
is on a voyage around the world, and has been in this country for 
about a month. He has heen in San Francisco, Chicago and New 
York, and will visit the Fair again. 


—Mr. R.S. Sherard, writing to The Author, from Paris, for 
funds for the Baudelaire memorial, says that the committee of 
which M. Leconte de Lisle is chairman is formed of all the leading 
littérateurs of France, including Paul Bourget, Francois Cop- 
pée, Stéphane Mallarmé, Paul Verlaine and Emile Zola. Swinburne 
isa member. The statue will be executed by Auguste Rodin. 


—At the Brooklyn Institute’s meeting on May 25, in commemo- 
ration of Emerson’s ninetieth birthday, the anniversary address wilh 
be delivered by Dr. Edward Everett Hale. 


—The Vienna Philharmonic Society, to compensate Dr. Hans 
Richter for the pecuniary loss he will suffer by his inability to ac- 
cept the Boston Symphony conductorship, will give twelve con- 
certs annually instead of eight, and will present to him the addi- 
tional proceeds, Dr. Richter receives from his various activities in 
Vienna only $4000 a year, while he was offered by Mr. Higginson, 
it is said, five times that salary. 

—There are 825 chair-pushers at the World’s Fair, representing 
over 100 colleges in all parts of the country. Each comes with a 
testimonial from the faculty. The company has a reserve list of 
600 young men who will probably be called into service after the 
June commencements. 

—Charles L. Webster & Company announce a volume of short 
stories by Henry S, Brooks, mostly republished from The Over- 
land Monthly and other Western periodicals, from which they 
have been copied in the Eastern States and in England. ° 


—From London Zhe Evening Post reports that in “ Jane An- 
nie” “ D’Oyly Carte at last has secured from Conan Doyle and J. 
M. Barrie a libretto worthy of the traditions of the Gilbert and Sul- 
livan period, while Ford’s music, if not reaching the Sullivan stand- 
ard, provides a melodious setting for amusing and effective scenes” ; 
and, from Paris, that ‘‘ Barthélemy St. Hilaire, who is eighty-eight 

ears of age, is writing the biography of Victor Cousin and has fin- 
ished the first volume.” He hopes to complete the three volumes 
by 1894. 

—Matthew Arnold’s “ Letters” are to be brought out in the 
autumn. His old friend, George Russell, the Under Secretary for 
India, is editing them. 

—Notes and Queries publishes the following extract from 
“ An Old Man’s Diary,” by John Payne Collier, only twenty-five 
copies of which, it is said, were printed :—“ Feb. 17,1832. I quote 
the following from the original manuscript: It is by Charles Lamb, 
engraved upon the tomb of his first love—perhaps his last. She 
died at the age of 19, Lamb being a trifle younger. * * * ‘ Epi- ° 
taph for Mary Druitt. Buried at Wimborne, Dorset, aged 19. 

“* Under this cold marble stone 
Sleep the sad remains of one 
Who, when alive, by few or none 


Was loved, as she might have been 
By lovers many, rich | ween, 

If she prosperous days had seen. 
Only this funereal stone 

Tells the simple grief of one 

That loved her, and her alone.’ 

“TI am not aware that the above has been printed, certainly not 
in the edition of Lamb’s Works in 1818; nor do I find that the 
name of the young lady has been elsewhere recorded.” 

—In alittle volume of ‘“‘ Conversations of Dr. Déllinger, Recorded 
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by Louise von Korbell” occurs this description of the. great theolo- 
gian’s library :—* Dollinger’s library was his greatest joy. His bed- 
room opened out of it, and there was also another entrance to it 
from the passage. Famous as this library of his certainly was, let 
no one imagine it only a beautiful book-lined hall in which it would 
be a luxury to spend a pleasant idle hour. It was a place of study, 
and that in the strictest sense of the word. Room beyond room it 
stretched, the shelves reaching from floor to ceiling filled with books 
of all ages, many of them rare and costly volumes. In some places 
they stood in double and treble rows, the many markers in them 
showing how their contents had been digested. Plain, massive 
reading-desks stood about here and there ready for the master's 
use. There was also a garden cottage hired for the purpose and 
entirely filled with books.” 


—According to Mr. Irving Browne, editor of the Albany Law 
Journal, “The Critic is easily the first authority in this country 
among journals wholly devoted to literature.” Mr. Browne makes 
this remark in Zhe Green Bag, Boston’s well-known magazine for 
lawyers. Continuing, he says :—‘‘ The book-notices in 7he Nation 
are generally excellent; but 7he Critic surveys the whole field, 
and has no other interests. Its criticisms are marked by breadth 
and humanity, and the author will never feel that he is the victim 
of malice or jealousy, or a small desire to show off the critic’s 
‘smartness.’ Such a journal deserves success, and we believe this 
journal has obtained it in alarge degree. * * * The Critic will be 
an instructive and entertaining companion to lawyers who care for 
books that are not bound in sheep, and we believe there are many 
such lawyers.” 





The Free Parliament 
[All communications must be accompanied with the name 
and address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publica- 
tion. Correspondents answering or referring to any question 
are requested to give the number of the question, for con- 


venience of reference.| 
ANSWERS 


1699. —I have read several puzzled and puzzling comments, first 
and last, upon Tennyson's allusion to his ‘‘ Pilot,” in that gentle 
poem, ‘‘ Crossing the Bar,” none of which seemed to me fitting. The 
somewhat irritable and contemptuous tone of the latest of these 
comments—‘‘ R.s” reply to ‘‘G. R. S.,” in your issue of April 29 
—scarcely accords with that high spirit which won for Zhe Critic 
Max O’Rell’s encomium that “its criticisms are always fair and 
never crabbed.” Is it the fact that Tennyson's figure of the Pilot 
is one of those ‘‘ that will not bear logical analysis”? I think that, 
on the other hand, the meaning here intended is definite and sim- 
ple. Such figures as may properly defy criticism result rather 
from what Principal Shairp has called ‘‘ the far fetches of genius, 
which lie so much beyond its own forecast or deliberate aim, that 
it is only long after, if ever, that it comes to understand what it 
has done.” As an example of such use of figures he quotes these 
lines from Milton :— 

*** How sweetly did they float upon the wings 

Of silence through the empty-vaulted night, 

At every fall smoothing the raven down 

Of darkness till it smiled.’ ” 
But Tennyson employed that vexing metaphor, the Pilot, in no 
such shadowy mood, i think ; however, too-ready worshippers of 
the late Laureate may excuse their failure to see clearly what he 
means, by declaring that the poem is ‘‘ too sacred for comment.” 

If I attempt to tell what seems to me the poem’s import here, I 
do so not at allin a doctrinaire spirit, nor, I hope, to gratify ‘‘a 
cold-blooded querist” ; unless, perhaps, by warming up his blood 
instead of chilling it the more. And if my light be, like the glow- 
worm’s, without heat, I would gratefully be warmed by rays from 
“R.” or any other fervid source. Every one of us, now and later 
when we, too, shall cross the bar, is helmsman of his little ship. 
‘Our Pilot stands before: we hear his warnings —‘‘ Port !’’ ‘‘ Star- 
board!” ‘‘ Steady as she is!"”; but we cannot see his countenance, 
and even his person is but dimly outlined through the fogs that roll 
in upon us from the unknown sea beyond. Only when we have 
past the shoals of time, and the deep blue ocean heaves beneath 
our keel, and the sun is shining clear, then, and not till then, may 
we hope to meet our Pilot, face to face. And soit was with Alfred 
‘Tennyson, who, in spite of doubts and questionings, even in the 
midst of terror and distress, stood always at the wheel, straining 
se ‘al to catch the Pilot’s every order, that he might sail safely 

orth. 


Dover, Mass. WALTER Storrs BIGELOow, 





1700.—The ‘Sonnets from the Afghanese’’ are to be found in 
“Love among the Gamins, and Other Poems,” by David L. Proud- 
‘fit, who for a long while was known as ‘‘ Peleg Arkwright,” a 
cs which was thrust upon him, but which he never assumed. 
Dick & Fitzgerald. $1.50. 1877.) 
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Publications Received 
B py td of — peaigatives & ‘ k Le dee : in this col: protien, enti 
of any work w td terest port '° 
given the Sublication te ned in ‘New York.) e. 2) Dees 
A.L.O, E. The Young Pilgrim. soc. Hunt & Eaton, 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens, Eleventh Annual R of, 

1 .. Cambridge: J. Wilson & Son, 

Ardel, H. Prés du Bonheur. Eng. Notes by E. Rigal. esc. W.R. Jenkins. 
Ashley, W. J. English Economic History and Theory. $3. G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
Balzac de, Curé de Tours. Ed. by C R, Carter. asc. D. C, Heath & Co, 
Bickersteth,M. Japan As We Saw It, Chas. 








Black, W. Adventuresin Thule. 0c, Harper & Bros, 
A. The Pianist’s Art Chicago: Lyon & Healy, 
Cassell’s New Biographical Dictionary. $2.50. Cassell Pub. Co. 
Catherwood,M.H. Old Kaskaskia. $1.25. Houghton, Mifflin 
Clark, K.U. ‘That Mary Ann.” $x. Boston: D, Lothrop Co. 
Century, The. Vol. XLV. Nov. 1892, to Apr. 1893 $ The Century Co, 
Cone, O. The Gospel and its Earliest Interpretations. é:.7 . G. P, Putnam's Sons, 
Confessions of a Convict, Ed, by J, Hawthorne. Phila: R, C, Hartranft, 


Coppte. F. The Rivals. soc. Harper & Bros, 
Deland, M. Mr. Tommy Dove and Other Stories. $1. Houghton, in & Co, 
Dement, R.S. Napoleon: A Drama. Chicago: Knight, Leonard & Co, 
Dibble, F. L. Vagaries of Sanitary Science. $s. hila.: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Discovery of the New World by Columbus. Compiled by F. Saunders. soc, 


Finley, M. The Tragedy of Wild River Valley. $1.25. 
Forgin the Sword, 6oc. Hunt & Eaton, 
Gaylord, G. Bright Nook. 4oc. Hunt & Eaton, 
Gervais, P. Un Cas de Conscience. Ed. by R. P, not: asc. D. C, Heath & Co, 
Green, J. R. Short History of the English People Vol. 1I. Ed, by J. R, 

Green and K. Norgate. $s. arper & Bros, 
Green, A. K. Marked *‘ Personal.” $. . P, Putnam's Sons, 
Gunter, A.C. Baron Montez of Panama and Paris. Home Pub. Co. 
Hatton, J. Under the Great Seal. §: Cassell Pub. Co, 
Haven,G _ Christus Consolator. $1.25. Hunt & Eaton, 
Howells, W. D, The Unexpected Guests. soc. Harper & Bios. 
Koight, E. F. Where Three Empires Meet. $s. Longmans, & Co, 
Lecomie. M. Bouderie W. R. Jenkins, 
Lemaitre, J. Prince Hermann, Regent. Tr. by B M. Sherman. soc, 


Cassell Pub. Co, 
Leslie, F Are Men Gay Deceivers? F, T. Neely. 
Liddon, H. P. Epistle tothe Romans. $4. Longmans, Green & Co, 


Loveman, R ‘oems. loosa, Ala. 
Lowell, D.O.S, Jason’s Quest. «oc. Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 
Macaulay's Essays on Milton and Addison, Ed. by J. Chalmers. 42c 

Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 
Matthews, B. The Story of a Story and Other Stories. $1.25. Harper and Bros, 
McDougall, W. The Un-Authorized History of Columbus, age, 
Newark: McDougall Pub. Co. 


Meline, J. F. Mary Ques of Scots. $1 50. Cincinnati: Robt, Clarke & Co. 
y 


Milt ‘n Lyrics. Ed, . M.Hodgkins. gsc. Leach, Shewe!ll & Sanborn, 
M«: ffatt’s Class Register. 1s. London: Moffatt & Paige, 
Monniot, V. Madame Rosély, Tr. by E. Quintero and J. Mack. §r, 
Cassell Pub. Co 

Munroe, K. Raftmates $r.05. ; Harper & Bros, 
Miller, F. M. Theosophy, or Psychological Religion. $3. Longmans, & Co, 
Newbolt, H. Taken from the Enemy. Rand,McNally & Co, 
Parsons, E. Tennyson’s Life and Poetry: and Mistakes Concerning Tenn SOR, 25C. 


8 Parsons 
Princeton Sermons. $1,509. . H, Revell Co. 
Ranger, R. Christmas Times in the Crocus Family. 


Hunt & Eaton, 
R-nton, W. Outlines of English Literature. §: Chas. Scribner's Sons. 


paint-Amand, I, de. Women of the Valois Court. Tr. by E. G, Martin. $1.25. 
Chas Sc 


Sand,G. Nanon Eng. Notes by B. D. Woodward. 6oc. W. R_ Jenkins, 
Shakespeare, W. Comedy of the Merchant of Venice. aoc, Am. Book Co, 
Shoemaker, M. M, Eastward to the Land of the Moning. Or.04, 

Cincinnati: Robt. Clarke & Co, 


Stevens’s Facsimiles of MSS. Vol. XVII. $s. London: F, B, Stevens. 
Stillé, C. J, Major-General Wayne and the Pennsylvania Line, 


Phila.: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
chat Scribner's Sons. 
Stories of the Railw: 


ay. soc. . Chas. Scribner's Sous, 
Ward, L. F. Psychologis Basis of Social Economics, asc. 
Phila.: Am. Acad. of Polit. and Social Science. 
Wells, W. Academic Arithmetic. §:. Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 
Williamson, A. N. Epilepsy. 


The Arctic Problem 


NarraTIVE OF THE Peary Revier Expepition. 


By Prof. ANGELO HEILPRIN, 
Leader of the Peary Relief Expedition, President of the Geographi- 
cal Club of Philadelphia, author of ‘‘ The Geographical 
and Geological Distribution of Animals,” etc, 


CONTENTS: 


. The Arctic Problem. 
. Polar Expeditions, 
. The Spitzbergen Route to the Pole. 
. The Peary Relief Expedition. 
A Lost Companion. 
. The Greenland Ice-Cap and Its Glaciers. 
Popular Edition, profusely illustrated, cloth, price $1.25; 
Polychrome Edition, limited to 750 Ss, 21 plates, plain 
ond in tint, bound in half vegetable-velium, price $3.00. 


For sale by all-booksellers, or wiil be sent, postpaid, by the publishers, 
on receipt of the price. 


THE CONTESIPORARY PUBLISHING CO. 
628 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





Stories of New York. soc. 
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A Tonic 


For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitate.. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception the Best 
Remedy for re a Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion ; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts as 
a general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 

Dr. J. C. Wilson, Philadelphia, Pa., 
says; ‘‘I have used it as a general tonic, 
and in particular in the debility and 
dyspepsia of overworked men, with satis- 
factory results.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 





WORKS BY THE HON. LIONEL A. 
TOLLEMACHE. 


SAFE STUDIES. By the Hon. and Mrs. Lionel A, 
Tollemache, Demi 8vo, pp. xxiv, 430, cloth, $2.00, 


STONES OF STUMBLING. By the Hon. Lionel 
A. Tollemache. Demi 8vo, pp. 238, cloth, $2.00. 
fr, Tollemache’s essays seem to us to possess 

Peresy. merit of a rare and high order.”’—T7imes, 


naon. 
“ His work has the literary flavor throughout, with- 
os being merely bookish,’’—Suturday Review, Lon- 
on. 


The above will be sent, post-paid, upon receipt of ad- 
wertised price, by 
BRENTANO’S, 


Westtccton, porke™: 31 Union Square, N. Y. 





A RUSTIC BARD.—" Dreams o' Home" and other 
Poems, Scottish and American, by James D, Law 
Camden, N. J.), to be published by ALex. GARDNER, 

BLISHER TO Her MAjEsTY THE QuegN, PaisLey, 
ScorLanp. Prospectus with List of Contents, > peci- 
oy Stanzas and other particulars on application to 
the author. 


2020 Broadway, Camden, N. J. 





Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 





W. BAKER & 00., Dorchester, Mass. 





| | A GENTLEMAN’S SMOKE. 








| YALE 
MIXTURE 


Made by MARBURG BROS. 


A Delightful Blend of 
St. James Parish, Louisiana, 
Perique, Genuine Imported 
Turkish, Extra Bright Plug 
Cut, Extra Bright Long Cut, 
and Marburg Bros.’ Cele- 
| brated Brand “ Pickings.” 
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RAAT ARIA 
‘tie 
Handsome 
Humes 


Ts the title of the Latest Story by 


WILLIAM BLACK 


The first instalment of this remarkable 
novel appears in the JUNE Number of 
Harper’s 
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Published Monday, May 22d. 


35 cents a Copy: $4 00 a Year. 





Published by 
<& HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


iF 
NAIR DR RID 
MONUMENTS. 


Special designs arranged for work 
set in any part of the United States. 
Correspondence Solicited. 

Send for Illustrated Hand-Book. 


J. & R.LAMB, 59 Carmine Street, New York. 
































TWO by TWO. 


These are days of doubles — two’s company— 
two Columbias are better than one. Let that lady 
of yours feel as sprightly as you do. Buy hera 











Columbia Bicycle. 


Columbia coutiogin. 45 spre Sager engrav- 
ings. The most exhaustive cycling catalogue pub- 
lished. Free at Columbia agencies. By mail for 
two two-cent stamps. Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, 
New York, Chicago, Hartford. 
































“AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD,” 


NEW YORK (ENTRAL 


FOUR-TRACK TRUNK LINE. 


ba +s 





Reaching by its through cars the most im 
ant commercial centers of the United States and 
Canada, and the greatest of America’s Health 
and Pleasure resorts, 


Direct Line to NIAGARA FALLS 











by way of the historic Hudson River and through 
the beautiful Mohawk Valley. 

All trains arrive at and yA from GRAND 
CENTRAL STATION, 4th Ave. and 42d St., 
New York, centre of Hotel and Residence section, 


ONLY RAILROAD STATION IN NEW YORK. 


“For one of the ‘Four-Track Series’ send two 
two-cent stamps to George H. Daniels, General Pas- 


senger Agent, Grand Central Station. New York.” — 








Remington 








Since 1873 a policy of careful, constant, and 
progressive improvement of the REMINGTON TyYPE- 
WRITER has been steadily carried on. 
policy will be unceasingly pursued in the future. It 
is to-day not only Unsurpassed but Unapproached for 
Excellence of Design and Construction, Quality of 
Work, Simplicity and Durability. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


WYCKOFF, SEAIANS & BENEDICT, 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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The same 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


CHERMERHORN’S Tracuens’ Acency. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 


« Mase cout Peake, &. Y. 








CONNECTICUT. ~. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


Hoboken, New Jersey. 
TEVENS SCROOL. THE ACADEMIC DE- 
the Stevens _— te of Techn 


= socpens, Sov. 1 18th, hon. Be 


eerie 
edicine, Tuition, Waar veen eee eae 











Greenwich, Connecticut. 
RS, ELLIMAN Pals = OPEN A SUMMER 
Traininc Crass for Kindergartners in Green- 
wich, Conn. Froebel System. For terms, 
address Mrs, EL.iman, 1786 Broadway, New York. 


Lakewood, New Jersey. 
ARSwOCO EeeeaTs Scuoot. > eee 
Le gine" torah 


JAMES WMO! MOREY, Principal, 





Hartford (in the suburbs), Connecticut. 
OODSIDE SEMINARY. Terms, $500 to 


a. Every advantage for culture, stud 
and health. "Number mited. Circulars wi! 
particulars. Miss Sara J. Smiru, Principal, 





Lyme, Connecticut, 
Bixr HALL S$ ae ~ haved 5 
atory school boys; est 
bmp = of thi the Yale Fa Yale se ftom 
BanvLerr, A.M., Principal. 


» Connecticut. 


AC LEAN SEMINARY. YOUNG LADIES. 
Location accessible, giteeniive, boot healthful. 


eee re ef. B. MacLEAN, 
Waterbury Connecticut. 
T. MARGARET’S DIOCESAN SCHOOL. 
S Nineteenth year opens Sept, 20, 1893. The 


Rev. Francis T. Russgii, M.A., Rector. Miss 
Mary R. Hitrarp, Principal. 


Cuas. G. 














MARYLAND. 





-_ Baltimore, 2 ernon Place. 
To MISSES BOND'S Daye AND HOME 
Scuoot ror Giris, Eleventh year. Complete 
course. Special advantages in Music 
Baltimore, Maryland: 403 N. Exeter St. 
HE BALTIMORE AEDSCAL. COLLEGE 
lar Winter — ins October rst. 1893. 


—* for catalogue, and ress Davip Streets, 
M.D., Dean. 











MASSACHUSETTS. 


Everett, a suburb of Boston, Massachusetts. 

RS. POTTER’S SCHOOL FOR rouse 
LADIES. in ber, 

Pleasant and healthful location, College pre- 
paratory and special studies. Nineteenth year. 


Worcester, Massachusetts, 
RG Pang — sar ig serrate soe 

.—Prepares for 
Harvard, etc. oe for Catalogue. 














NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





ge Ow 4 COLLEGE, Cwanp.er Scien- 

tific Course. General education. ipecaky. 

mg, erpeeens: Address, President, or 
UGGLES. 








NEW JERSEY. 


Bordentown, New Jersey. 
OLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN anp GIRLS. 
Address for Ca 


Mrs. Gartrups S. Bowsgn, M.L.A., President. 
Bridgeton, New Jersey. 
OUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE. gird vont benins 
% se Prepares for any College, 
Teaching or Business. French, German, Art, 
Drill, Gymnasium. 
H. K. Trasx, Principal, 
Bridgeton, New Jersey. 

EVEN GABLES. Mrs. Westcott’s mild and 
School for Young Climate pia a 
dry. Native French and and German 
Gymnasium Certificate admits to Sanit College, 

Crambury, New Jersey 
BvATS HOME AND SCHOOL FOR 


'REBLE-IN-MIND. 
Rav. C, F. Garrison, Prin, 


New Jersey. 
OLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Re- 
Sapeaite. "Bes aend, tion for college 
Sy sapecialty. Pu ls admi 
, and iCal 

















to Vassar, Welles- 
te. 
Carotine M. Gerrisn, A.B, 

New Jersey. 

“J YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY ADMITS 

to Smith, angen mg and V: » on 

tory Class, Art, and Music. —<—<« 
Miss wally D. Sowatt. Principai 











Morristown, New Jersey. 
T. HILDA’S SCHOOL 
MER SEssIoNn 
ag Se 
Address, 


Jen ut Te rms, to a 
. Terms to $75. 
ye Terms, $250. 








NEW YORK. 


Albany, New York. 


T, AGNES SCHOOL gor GIRLS. Unter the 
direction of B Doane. Choice of Four 
Courses of Study for graduation. Special 
studies may be taken, or the Harvard Course for 


omen, For Catal add E. W. Boyd, 
Principal. ‘atalogue ress Miss joy 








Aurora, Cayuga Lake, New York. 
W's COLLEGE, FOR WOMEN, 


Full Courses of Study. Location beau- 
tiful and healthful, New Building with mod- 
ern improvements. Session begins 


" Send 
for Catalogue. spanner 
E. S. Faisexz, D.D., President. 


Fairfield, Herkimer County, New York. 


OME BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Healthy location, home-like and thorough. 
Sept. rsth, 1892, Ad 





r 
MISS HARRISON. 





Newburgh, New York, 
mE es MACKIE’S SCHOOL 
LS. The aren year will 
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New York City, 241-243 West Seventy-Seventh St. 
OLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND 
Gir! Prepares for all tak compass for men and 
woe ye pew —- 4 ee 1 equi: Gym- 
tary er Arm 
a L. C. Myoarr, ead M Master. 


FOR 
begin 








New York City, 8sth and 86th Streets, 
HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Riversipg Drive. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


109 West s4th Street, New York. 
CRRINGMANS SCHOOL, U. R. eg of the 
Soci: or Ethical Culture. ai 


ety f A limited 
— dt will be taken ; tuition 
English be oo, (Ca igs of intr threchand 
anua: 
Drawing and Modeling, Sci ~~ 
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chology, H' 
tion, A a ee and Singing, | in a 

ndergarven methods proper’ 
pane covers years. School ~-¥ 12, 
Applications coasted at the cchael 20 109 West s4th 
Street, New York City. 


M. P. E. Groszmann, Supt. 
Pine Plains, New York. 





EYMOUR SMITH INSTITUTE, PINE 

Plairs, N. b Healthful, homelike, select, 

thorough. Term- moderate. Jor . 
address, Rav. A. Mattics, A.M.,, 








OHIO, 


Columbus, Ohio: 15: E. Broad St. 
ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND CLASIEAL 
a ror Youne Leon 
ture, Music, Art, — 


. Physical and Fall term begins 
eo. Pare yer 
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PENNSYLVANIA, 


Chambersburg, Pa. 
LSON COLLEGE ror WOMEN. Fifty 
— ey of Hi in famoms 
Valley. Border 





| Ba bleak’ et Scientific and a 
Music and Art. andsome 

Buildings, Steam Heat, Gymnasium, O 

Laboratories, etc. 


Rev. J. Evcar, Pu.D., Pres. 
Logan, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 





66 OODFIELD” BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Seclieg of the late fa 
an 0) e r Young 
¥ py W ot Phi, 
‘wo ew York. Fer 


hours from 
Principal of ** Woodfield,” Logan, Mad 


THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENG 

Bom Scaos, ror Twenty Gia.s, yo 
Marion L. rench warranted to be . in 
fre ye years. Terms, $200 a year. Address Mme. H. 








VERMONT. 





New York City, 183 Lenox Ave., near r1gth St. 
ISS MARY E. AND MISS RUTH MERING- 
| TON. Frenchand English School for Girls. 


New York City, 134 Fifth Avenue. 
RIGINAL SCuOm. OF INDUSTRIAL ART 
‘ECHNI Women. Practi- 





> ce in e- 4 Carpet Wal! 
tes - 
paper, Silk -_ and all Art Industries, Also m com- 
gate seat of Home Instruction. School es all 
terms and further particulars, address 


the the pea, For term Mrs. Florence Exvizasetu Cory. 


New York City, 43 West Forty-seventh Street, 
CADSHIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS. Prepara- 
tory and ents. Individual in- 

attention to college - 


students. Mary B. Wines, A.B., 
and Lois A. Banas, (Formerly of sas Park Avenue.) 


New York City, 32 and 34 East 57th Street. 
M' Vd tape 5 4 a oe ZRoMPpsoN’s 
Boarding lor Girls, Re-opens 
Thursday, Oct. sth. 


New York City, 308 West soth Street. 
AN Age a) aa DEVELOPMENT IN- 
STIT Creqgeen classes for 
=> Ladin, Chiron, ” and Men ‘un soldi ; 
a 
Send for circular, Dr. Warsow L. Savacz. - 

















6 West 48th Street, New York City. 
ISS SPENCE’S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL. For Girls. Primary, Academic 


and Preparatory . 
students admitted. No more than eight pupils con- 


stitute any 


An Agency iiincnce ir itmorely ne 
vacancies and Ps them That scfea is pogetione, 
= —_ 








to its 

hears of 

if itis 
recommend a 





a reconmends Recommends 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Burlington, Vermont. 

HE BISHOP HOPKINS HALL. The Diocesan 
School for Girls. Our certificate received at 
Wellesley College. For circulars address The 

Rev. LUCIUS M, HARDY, M.A, 


Burlington, Vermont. 

ERMONT EPISCOPAL INSTITUTE. Board- 
ing School for Boys; prepares for or 
Business. ney Se Pa wi Wholesome 

pline. Vinge ant gen nealtiotyl tpsation a ag 
country. Terms erate. . H, Ross, 
Principal. 











Ojai Valley, Nordhoff (Casa Piedra Ranch), Cal, 
ANCH LIFE AND STUDY FOR BOYS. Ref- 
New Haven ; - 


Pade (by © ab LLB. Li's., weit aie Un., 196 Lexington Ave., 


obey 





Mt, Carroll, Ill. 


T. CARROLL SEMINARY AND CON- 
SERVATORY OF MUSIC. “ Oreads” free, 
Send for one. 





Washington, District of Columbia. 
ORWOOD INSTITUTE. A School of High 
for Certificate admits to 


iris, 
elles Great advan wy ~ 
A and art.” Ver entslague 
t. and Mrs. WM. D. CABELL. 








FRENCH 2:23 


plemure "—; 
reading our ROMANS CHOISIS SER 5, 60 cents 
vol,, and CONTES CHOISIS SERIES, a5 cents 
vol, Each a masterpiece and by a well-known author. 
List sent on application, 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 








851 and 853 Sixth Av. (48th St.), N. Y. 





iv 
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Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 


FROM THE PHOSPHOID PRINCIPLE OF THE OX-BRAIN AND WHEAT GERM. 


Is AN ESSENTIAL FooD TO THE BRAIN AND NERVES. 


It contains nothing injurious. 


Formula on each label. 


For relief of brain-fatigue, 


nervous debility, dyspepsia, sleeplessness and night sweats, it is invaluable. 


For thirty years used by thousands of brain-workers, with such success as a curative 
that now many take it before great mental effort, as a preventive of nervous exhaustion. 


This vital nutriment supplies elements to brain and nerves, the loss of which is 


often the only cause of disease. 


Indorsed by leading physicians. 


Druggists, or by mail ($1.00.) 
Pamphlet with fuil information free on application to 


F. Crosby C2., 56 W. a5 St., NY. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Charles T , Ditlingham & Co., 


WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS, 
766 Broadway, New York, 


Make a Specialty of Supplying 
Public, Private, and School 
Libraries. 

Correspondence with book purchasers 
solicited. Any book published in United 
States sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Liberal discount to parties ordering quan- 
tities. Send trial order. 

Lists of books for Libraries priced gratis. 


Brentano’s Mail Orders. 


We have special facilities for delivering 
to our out of town patrons anything in the 
line of Books, Periodicals, Stationery, etc., 
both. American and foreign. Correspond- 
ence solicited. Send for Brentano’s French 
Catalogue. Brentano's Sample Book of 
Fine Stationery, mailed free upon request. 

BRENTANO’S, Union Squarte NEW YORK. 


The Baker &Taylor Co., 
740 & 742 Broadway, New York. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


GENERAL LITERATUR E 


Make a specialty of supplying Public, Pri- 
vate, School, Club and Society Libraries. 
A topically arranged General Library List 
of the Standard Books of all Publishers 
mailed upon application. Estimates upon 
submitted lists. 














Ww, H, WILLIAMS, ¥ 

1 ‘ust 10TH Street, New York. 
Dealer fn Meascioes ard other Periodicals, Sets, 
volumes or single numbers. 





Writing Paper Free. Scnté<, 
receive handsome book of samples Free. 
J, C. BLAIR CO., Huntingdon. Pa., 


CATALOGUE 36 READY A. S. Clark, Book- 
eller and Newsdealer 34 Park Row, New York. 


Memorial Tablets. 


of any description erected in Schools, 
Colleges, Libraries, Chapels, Churches 
and Public Buildings. Send for illus- 
trated hand-book. 


J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N.Y. 











HENRY BLACKWELL, 
BOOKBINDER, 
Universiry Prace anp Tentx Srrezt, 


Pa 6) RE. 
ing and repairing’a specialty. : ° 








OLD AND RARE BOOKS 


CHEAPEST 


BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD! 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE. 
Ata great Reduction from Publishers’ Prices. 

Send us a Postal Card, any Book you may 
desire, and we shall quote price by return mail. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. 
Libraries and parcels of books bought. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROS. 


81 CHAMBERS ST., : - NEW YORK. 
Third door West of City Hal! Park. 


Autograph Letters 
AND 
Historical Documents. 
SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 


WALTER ROMEYN BENJAMIN, 
UNITED CHARITIES’ BUILDING, 
4th Ave. and 224 St., NEW YORK CITY. 


Nuggets for Bibliophiles 


is the title of a Catalogue of Rare Books which will 
be sent you for stamp by Witt1am Evarts Benjamin, 
a2 East 16th St., New York. 


STANDARD AND RARE BOOKS, 


ptly attended to. 
Books purchased for cash. issued. 
PYE. W. JOHNSON, 1926 Broadway, WN. Y, 


Cavanagh, Sandford & Co., 
Merchant 
Tailors and Importers, 


16 West 23d Street, 
Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. Y. 























All the latest London fabrics regularly 
imported, Ladies’ TopCoats, Riding Habits, 
tce. 








Frederick Koehler, 


GENTS’ FASHIONABLE CUSTOM 


BOOTS & SHOES, 
6th door trom Brosdway, Now York. 











A cream-of-tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.—Lavest 
United States Food keport. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 
106 Wall St., N. Y. 




















THE STAGE 
LY¢eUM THEATRE, 4th Ave, and 23d St. 
DANIEL FROHMAN............-.-.Manager. 


At 8.30. Matinees Thursday and Saturday. 
THE GUARDSIMAN or the 
THE GUARDSIMAN AMERICAN GIRL 
THE GUARDSIIAN IN LONDON. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
To Authors & Publishers. 











FOR AUTHORS:—The skilled revision and unbi- 
assed criticism of prose and verse ; advice as to publi- 
ion; final proof reading. FOR PUBLISHERS: 


cat’ RS: 
—The compilation of first-class works of reference. 
The New York Bureau of Revision ; established 1880; 


unique in tion and success ; endorsed by our lead- 
ing Gok cakes 


Dr. TITUS I. COAN, 70 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 





AUDUBON’ S Life size pictures, beautifully 

and accurately colored from na- 

BIRDS ture. Plates for sale separately, 
OF 


for framing. Full descriptive 
catalogue sent FREE by 
AMERICA. Estes & Lauriat, Boston. 





PRENCH |_ Liprarigs, Corieces and the 
Trave supplied on the most liberal 
ecoxs lim 
AND Catalogues sent free upon request. 
New ImpPorTATIONS BY EVERY 

GENERAL STEAMER. 
FORE Subscriptions received for al 
vse foreign Dariodiens. Send for cata 


LITERATURE.||logues. Correspondence solicited. 
BRENTANO’S, 31 Union Square, New York. 


LONDON - PARIS - CHICAGO - WASHINGTON. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


New Yorx City, ss West 47th St. 
ISS GIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
rs, SARAH H. Emerson, Principal. A few 
rding pupils taken, 


CLERGYMAN AND WIFE IN BOSTON 
A suburbs will take two or three children to edu- 














cate with their own, according to modern ideas 
and without the customary long confinement in 
school-room. Beautiful location. Best references. 
Address T. D. G , Box 5086, Boston. 




















